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GH With this issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
our readers will receive the Christmas Number 
of Harrer’s YounG Pror.e, @ beautiful and 
atiractive journal of Sixteen Pages, richly tlus- 
trated, and containing a great variety of interest- 
ing reading matter. | 

The New-Year’s issue of HARPER’S YOUNG 
Prop.e, containing illustrations and reading 
matter of the most varted and attractive character, 
will be sent out with the next Number of War- 
WEEKLY. | 


“PARTY PROSPECTS FOR NEXT 
YEAR. 


FENHE importance of the vote of New York 
in the Presidential electiou of next year 
makes the question of candidates on both 
sides one of the gravest moment. ‘The re- 
sult of the late State election, both as to the 
votes cast and as to those which were not 
cast, but which will be thrown next year, is 
toleave the State in doubt, with the chances 
for the Republicans. These chances are 
found in the returning activity of trade and 
industry, which is always favorable to the 
dominant party ; in the evident reaction to- 
ward the Republicans, as shown by the au- 
tumn elections; in the entire cOmmand of 
_the State patronage, which will begin on 
the lst of January; in the general feeling 
that nothing can be gained for sound finan- 
cial action by the success of the Democrats, 
who have been closely allied with the soft- 
money and inflation party; in the unwill- 
ingness of the country, notwithstanding the 
rise of a new generation of voters, and the 
changed aspect of many questions, to intrust 
the government to the party of the wrong 
side in the war; and in the deep and relent- 
-. Jess feud of the Democratic party in the 
State. For such reasons, and others which 
will suggest themselves, it is fair to assume 
that the chances of the election next year 
in New York are with the Republicans. ° 
The Demuocratic.situation in this State is 
very critical. There is no doubt that Mr. 
TUDEN, without personal popularity, has 
yet a strong hold upon his party as its 
shrewdest politician and manager, and the 
candidate whom his party believes to have 
been wronged. Until the late election, also, 
he was thought to be the one Democrat who 
could certainly carry New York, and -his 
nomination was apparently inevitable. Yet 
had this part of the’ Democratic situation 
remained the same, a great’ change had 
taken place in it elsewhere. The cipher 
disclosures had alienated the entire body of 
the independeyts who supported him in 
1276, and a large number of his Democratic 


friends. He has had no standing whatever 


as a reform candidate since the exposure of 
the performances of his agents in 1876, and 
even before the KELLY bolt his nomination 
was by no means sure to carry New York. 
But the extent and determination of the 
Tatamany defection are fatal] to Mr. TILDEN. 
It is as certain that, if he were nominated, 
Tammany would defeat him as that it de- 
feated Governor ROBINSON. It would pre- 
fer the election of a Repablican President 
to the election of Mr. TILDEN. This settles 
the question. No kind of appeal to voters 


Without his party would help him, and | 


“regularity” would not save him within his 
party. The defection of seventy thousand 
votes at the late election in New York de- 
stroyed Mr. TILDEN politically as eonclu- 
sively as the Republican victory in Ohio 
politigally destroyed Mr. THURMAN. The 
candidate to secure the State for the Demo- 
crats must be sought elsewhere, and there 
can be no doubt that either Mr. BAYARD or 
General HANCOCK is the only name men- 
tioned that could respectably contest the 
State. We do not include Mr. SEYMOUR, 
because we believe his refusal to allow his 
name to be mentioned to be entirely sincere, 
aud that he will not consent to receive the 
nomination. If he would consent, he would 
be much the strongest Democratic candi- 
date for New York. 
On the Republican side the prospect is 
-by no means clear. The chances are Re- 
publican, but the figures of the late election 
do not show that the State is secure for any 
Republican candidate who may be named. 
There may be various interpretations of 
those figures, but there can be no doubt of 
certain facts. Although many KELLY votes 
_« were cast for Mr. CORNELL, yet his vote was 
some twenty thousand below that of Mr. 
WapswortH. The combined Democratic 
vote was, in round numbers, some forty thou- 
sand more than that of Mr. CORNELL, and 
there were evidently some twenty thousand 
Republicans who declined to vote for him, 
but who voted for Mr. WaDsWwoRTH. Those 
kwenty thousand, Republicans would seem 


— 


to hold the balance of power in the State. 
The calculation of the Republican mana- 
gers is that this body is not a unit, that it 


| is not organized, and that, when the sharp 


alternative is offered of sustaining the Re- 
publican candidate, whoever he may be, or 
aiding in the transfer of the government to 
the Democrats, the bulk of this vote will be 
cast, however reluctantly, for the Republic- 
an. This is their calculation. But it must 
be remembered that this vote represents a 
great deal of real independence and bold- 
ness ; it is, in fact, the vote of the youth who 
have no war reminiscences ; the vote of a 
sincere desire of reform, and of profound 
distrust of any innovation upon the con- 
servative traditions of the government; and 
any nomination which would at once alien- 
ate the sympathy and approval of this class 
of voters, and compel it to vote, if it were 
compelled, with extreme distaste and reluc- 
tance, would be a most dangerous experi- 
ment for New York, and would at once put 
the State in jeopardy as against a moderate 
Democrat of sound financial views and of 
pure character. If our estimate of the sit- 


uation be correct, if New York is to decide, 


and if this vote is to determine New York, 
it is evident that the character of this vote 
must be carefully considered. It is tiot of 
a kind to be swept away by a shout, and its 
prejudices are doubtless as fixed and strong 


as those of any other class. The true pol- 


icy for New York, therefore, is the same with 
both parties. If both are wise, they will 
each present a candidature which will not 
alarm a necessary vote. The Cincinnati 
Gazette gays substantially the same thing 
of Ohio. The doubtful element in the cal- 
culation there is the German vote. Ohio 
can no more be risked than New York, and 
it is of the utmost importaace that the sit- 
uation be surveyed with patriotic sagacity, 
and with reference to the weight of the 
wholly new considerations which have been 
introduced into the question of candidates. 
It is largely a question of the figures and 
indications of the late election in New York, 
and of the probable feeling and action of 
the Republican vote which was refused to 
the Republican candidate. % 


SIDE LIGHTS UPON REFORM. 


Mr. Eaton’s Civil Service in Great Britain, 
which we have already mentioned, is now 
issued in a large and handsome octavo by 
the HARPERS, and is well worthy the careful 
study of every one who is interested in the 
subject, and whe sees that it is a question 
which is fast ripenivg in the public mind, 
and which will not be set aside. The fee- 
ble assertion that reform is foreign to the 
genius of American politics is still sometimes 


‘heard, but the story which Mr. EaTon tells 


is of the people of our own race, whose gov- 
ernment is.as partisan as ours. The readers 
of TREVELYAN’S Life of Macaulay remember 
his account of the incredulity and hostility 
with which the proposition of this reform in 
the East India service was received. There 
was the same wrath and contempt with 
which the hide-bound party organ treats 
the same question in this country. But the 


success of the new system was absolute, and | 


it is interesting to read in a dispatch of 
Lord SALISBURY’s in 1876: “ With respect to 
the principle of competition itself, the. evi- 
dence you have collected sufficiently shows 
that it can not be disturbed without injury 
to'the public service. The expressions of 
opinion which I have received from compe- 
tent judges in England lead me to the same 
conclusion. Of its success as a mode of se- 
lecting persons fit to serve in the Indian civ- 
il service there seems to be no reasonable 


doubt.” There is a pleasant and pertinent 


illustration of the operation of the same sys- 
tem in determining the same official fitness 
here, furnished by the record at the Custom- 
house in New York. One of the first ap- 
pointments—we are not sure that it was not 
the very first—under the new system was 
that of a gentleman who, to our knowledge, 
was appointed solely upon his proved merit 
last spring, and who upon two subsequent 


.exaniinatious for promotion has passed up to 


two higher grades, while all those appoint- 
ed under the new system have successfully 
passed their probation of six months. The 
new system has been applied in perfect good 
faith, and has completely vindicated itself. 
The testimony to its-practical excellence 
has been amply supplied in England, and 
Mr. EaTon’s chapters upon this part of his 
subject are very interesting. There is col- 


lateral evidence, which will not be generally 


seen, in the report to the Postmaster-Gener- 
al of Mr. W. A. Knapp, chief clerk of the 
Post-office Department, upon the postal 
service of England and France. Mr. Knapp, 


- in compliance with instructions of the head 


of the department, went.to London and 
Paris, and made a careful study of the serv- 
ice in both capitals and countries, and he is 
struck by the official efficiency which is de- 
rived from a method of appointment and a 
tenure of office which foster instead of de- 


stroying self-respect. Upon the method of 
appointment in England Mr. KNappremarks: 


“In the general service, in which term I include all 
officers, clerks, and employés of all grades except post- 
masters, original appointments, with a few special ex- 
ceptions, are made upon the recommendation of the 
Civil Service Commission of the Treasury, and only to 
the lower grades. For such appointments competitive 
examinations are required, but for promotions no ex- 
amination is necessary except in the grade of ‘ sorting 
clerks,’ it being understood that more reliance is to be 
placed upon the record of an applicant for promotion 
as reported by his immediate superiors than upon the 
results of a general examination....In other words, 
the civil.service is organized upon the same plan as 

the military and naval services: all civil servants are 


fully, they are secure in their positions ; and that when 
incapacitated from old age, or other causes incident 
to the service, they will be provided for.” 


That is a system of common-sense, which 
experience proves to secure the most effi- 
cient service. 

In France the principle of permanence is 
the same, but the methods of selection are 
different, the nomination of clerks and post- 
masters being made after examination by 
the director of the department in which the 

vacancy exists, and confirmed by the head 
of the service. 

‘‘ All appointments are made for life or during good 
behavior, and no removals are made except for gross 
neglect of duty. Even during the great political 
changes to which the government of France has been 


subjected during the past few years, there seems to 
have been no thought of changing the personnel of the 


where individuals had made themselves unpleasantly 
conspicuous by violent opposition to the existing gov- 
ernment.” ‘ | 
Finding that the system of guards and 
checks in the European posta? service is no 
better, and rather more complicated, than 
ours, Mr. Knapp says that he was obliged to 
seek some other reason for the disproportion 
in losses, losses by mail being much greater 
in thiscountry. Registered matter in France 
and England is “almost absolutely safe.” 
The greater number of miles of railway in 
this country, the charge of mails by railway 
employés instead of postal officers, the “star 
service” through wild and lonely regions 
subject to attack from Indians and “road 
agents,” are all stated as reasons. But Mr. 
KNAPP adds: 
“‘T am persuaded, however, that one very good rea- 

-son for the superior safety of the mails in the Euro- 
pean service may be found in the fact that officials, by 
being appointed ‘ for life or during good behavior,’ are 
removed from many temptations that beset our em- 
ployés, and that the system of promotions, retire- 
ments, and pensions not only lessens the probability 
of dishonesty, but has a tendency to secur: more 
strict attention to duty and greater familiarity with 
detail. When an employé knows that his retention 
and advancement in the service depend not apon polit- 
ical or partisan favoritism, but upon the faithful and 
strict performance of duty, he has an inducement to 
be honest and efficient that does not and can not exist 
in our service.” 

Mr. KNAPP, however, expressly states that 
he does not wish to disparage either the 
honesty or efficiency of his associates in the 
civil service. As an official observer he 
merely indicates the essential weakness of 
a system of patronage, and his report is in 
this respect a striking confirmation of the 
exhaustive statements of.Mr. EATON. 


WIPING OUT THE COLOR LINE. 


Tuat part of the policy of reconstruction 
which enfranchised the freedmen was justi- 
fied by the consideration that nothing else 
would be so sure a guarantee of their fair 
treatment. The ground of this expecta- 
tion was that the interest of the dominant 
white population would lead them to make 
friends with the new voters in order to se- 
cure their votes. This, it was assumed, 
would prevent the division of parties by a 
color line, and tend to blend the whole pop- 
ulation together. This view, which was un- 
questionably sound, has seemed neverthe- 
less to be disproved by the event. The color 
line was very soon drawn, aud political con- 
tests have failed to remove it. ‘The reasons 
for this situation are obvious; but still, 
through all the years since the war ended 
it has been clear that the solution of “the 
Southern problem” lay mainly with the 
white population of the Southern States. 
If instead of the black codes and the Ku- 
Klux that followed the war, and which ne- 
cessarily threw the new voters into the 
hands of designing men, there had been fair 
and friendly treatment of the freedmen on 
the part of the old master class, the color. 
line would have been impossible, and most 
of the mischiefs that have followed the war 
in the Southern States might have been 
avoided. For some years the colored vote 
in those States has been hostile to the 
Democratic party, because those who har- 
ried and bulldozed and cheated and mur- 
dered colored voters were Democrats. The 
freedmen have been taught by experience 
not to expect sympathy or aid, or even fair 
play, from the Democratic party, and it has 
been enough that a candidate or a policy 
was Demoeratic to insure the opposition of 
the colored vote. 

This situation could not be affected by 


| nationalaction. The injustice of the domi- 


certain that so long as they perform their duties faith-- 


different departments, except in a few isolated cases, - 


nant population might indeed drive the col- 
ored voters away. It might be avenged by 
the self-exile of the laboring people, and the 
consequent ruin of the great agricultural 
interests of the Southern part of the coun- 
try. But still it would be true that the only 
natural settlement of the question would be 


the contest for the colored vote by a divi- 


sion in the white party. This was foreshad- 
owed by the action of DIXON in Mississippi. 
For his own purposes he “ bid” for the col- 
ored vote; and the colored voters believed 
him, and would have sustained him. His 
murder showed ouly the barbarism and ig- 
norance of his opponents, and their conscious- 
ness that his course would be fatal to the 
dull Democratic tyranny which paralyzes the 
Southern States. But Dixon, whatever his 


character, and however selfish his purpose, — 


was the forerunner of the kind of movement 
which will break the spell that has so long 
inthralled “the South.” The most striking 
and significant sign in Sonthern politics since 
the war ended is the alliance of Democratic 
““re-adjusters” and colored Republicans in 
Virginia. We pointed out recently the re- 
sult of the election which gave the Repub- 
licans the balance of power between the two 
Democratic bodies. The colored Republic- 
an vote was thrown at the polls mainly for 
the re-adjusters. But it was known and 
declared by the Democrats of the other side 
that it was not from any knowledge of the 
subject, or any desire of repudiation. The 
colored voters sustained the re-adjusters be- 
cause the leading Democrats opposed them. 
They went, as usual, against the regular 
Democratic side, because, as we said, that 
side had taught them distrust and hostility. 

In the Legislature they voted with the 
re-adjusters in the organization, and they 
have united with them in electing General 
MAHONE, the leader of the re-adjusters, to 
the Senate. The explanation is simple. 
Before the election MAHONE promised the 
colored voters redress of certain great griev- 
ances which existed in the form of laws in- 
tended for their political coercion. They 
believed him, as they believed Drxon, and 
as Virginia is somewhat further advanced 
than Mississippi, MAHONE was not murder- 
ed, and he has thus far kept his word. It 
is the first considerable and serious move- 
ment of the kind made in any Southern 
State, and as it has led to the decisive 
election of General MAHONE to the Sen- 
ate, the value of the colored vote and the 
method of obtaining it will be demonstrated 
to Southern politicians. Of course the al- 
liance is made upon an issue which is 
in no sense Republican, and which can not 
be defended upon honest prinfiples. But 
that is not the significance of the fact, be- 
cause the colored voters do not care about 


MAHONE’s issue: what they do care for is’ 


their own rights, and they have taken the 
only practicable way to secure them. The 


laws which the re-adjusters promise to re-. 


peal are standing outrages against the col- 
ored population. The MAHONE movement 
is one which, so far, obliterates the color 
line in Virginia, which is the great and de- 
sirable result toaccomplish. Itis an impor- 
tant step in the withdrawal of the “South- 
ern question” from politics, and the restora- 
tion of the normal political situation of the 
country. It is a warning to Republican 
leaders that they can not safely rely upon 
sectional hostility as the sole impulse of the 
election of next year, and it is a distinct in- 
timation to Democratic leaders that men 
like General MAHONE may make such com- 
binations in the Presidential election as to 
throw some Southern States into political 
uncertainty. About this time look out fo 

storms in every quarter. 


THE OUTRAGE IN MAINE, 


THERE is but one expression of opinion 
among honest men of all parties in regard 
to the action of Governor GARCELON, of 
Maine, and his associates, in counting out 
the Republican majority of the Legislature. 
They have done this wholly upon the ground 
of certain merely technical errors. At one 
poll the election notice was posted for six 
days only instead of seven; in another the 
inspector had not been naturalized; in others 
there were similar technical omissions and 
slips. These and such as these are the sole 
grounds of action. There is no pretense 
that the vote was not an honest vote, and 
fairly representative of the popular will. 
There is no allegation of cheating or ballot- 
stuffing of any kind. It was a perfectly 
“fair and square” election, so far as the 
people were concerned, and the Governor 
and his associates have plainly defrauded 
the people of Maine of their undeniable and 
undenied purpose. 

_ This has been done to secure a Democrat- 
ic-Greenback majority in the Legislature, 
which will elect State officers of the same 
party. But it is a victory much too dearly 
won. The people of Maine, of all parties, 
are not yet ready to betray the fundamental 
principle of the government, and the Gov- 
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ernor, by this act, has made his party the 
party of fraud. These proceedings will be 
the great issue at the polls at the next elec- 
tion, whatever candidates may be nomi- 
nated, and they lay another enormous bur- 
den upon the shoulders of the staggering 
Democratic party. 

The action is promptly and vigorously 
~ eondemned by the New York World and the 
Brooklyn Eagle, but their party can not 
escape the responsibility. The offense is 
one which is susceptible of the most telling 
treatment upon the stump, and although 
there are hosts of good Democrats who, 
with these journals, condemn it, it re- 
mains a Democratic act, perpetrated hy 
Democratic officers, for the advantage of the 
Democratic party. It has already had the 
mischievous effect of making Republicans 
feel that if upon such a wretched technical- 
ity the honest result of an election may be 
frustrated, the perfectly legal method of 
choosing Presidential electors by an un- 
questionably legal Legis:ature may be wise- 
ly adopted. But it is not necessary to set 
off one wrong by another. The outrage 
upon popular government in Maine will be 
fully punished by the people at the polls. 


CHOOSING PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS. 


THE suggestion that the New York Legis- 
lature should change the method of the 
Presidential election has excited great at- 
tention. There is very general condemna- 
tion of the plan of appointing the electors 
by the Legislature itself, but a difference 


of opinion upon the advantage of district. 


election. The constitutionality of both sys- 
tems is, however, indisputable, and both 
have been adopted in the State. But it is 
not enough for wise legislation that a prop- 
osition should be constitutional; it must be 
also in a high sense expedient. A change 
so radical as that from an election by the 
whole voting population as one unit to the 
population divided into thirty-three units 
is one which should be made by nothing 
like a “snap” action, but which should be 
the subject of debate and decision by the 
people. The old Federal party in 1800 op- 
posed the choice of electors by districts as 
unconstitutional, and defeated the proposi- 
tion to change. In 1824 the discussion was 
renewed in the Legislature, and it was warm- 
ly supported by HENRY WHEATON, but it 
was again defeated. In 1828, however, the 
district system was adopted, but only for 
one election. For nearly fifty years the 
Presidential electors have been chosen by 
general ticket, and so important a practice, 
which has become a well-established tradi- 
tion, ought not, we repeat, to be changed 
without some means of knowing the popu- 
lar will upon the subject. 
This is the more imperative because there 

is never any other reason than a supposed 
party necessity for the change. If a Legis- 
lature, without any knowledge of public 
opinion upon the question, should make the 
change, it would be due to its conviction 
that the party advantage of the majority in 
the Legislature required it. This must give 
it inevitably the appearance of an attempt 
to evade the ‘popular will. And this was 
precisely the purpose of General HAMILTON 
in his famous proposition to Governor Jay, 
which we mentioned last week, but which 
Governor Jay set aside upon the very ground 
that, however technically legal, it was de- 
signed, not for the public welfare, but for 
‘ party advantage. In the present situation 
in New York it is not at all clear that the 

change would benefit the Republicans. The 

probabilities are that under the existing sys- 

tem the State will give its electoral vote to 

the Republican candidate. But under the 

district plan it would certainly give some 

votes to the Democratic candidate. If, to 

make surer of the result, the Legislature 
should gerrymander the State into arbi- 

trary districts, so as to favor a party, the 

public disgust and indignation would be 

very great, and undoubtedly the action of 

New York, in such a case, would produce 

similar action elsewhere, and in Maine, for 

instance, the Legislature would appoint 

Democratic electors. If the Legislature of 

New York really thinks the district system 

preferable, let it make it an issue in the next 

election for the Assembly by appointing a 

committee to report upon the subject to the 

Assembly of next year. 

The argument urged in New York for the 
continuance of the present system is that it 
secures to the State its true greatness and 
influence, which would be lost by dividing 
its vote. While the solid electoral vote of 
New York is larger than that of any other 
State, its position and power in the nomi- 
nating Convention must be more imposing, 
and it is argued that there could be no ad- 
vantage which could compensate for ‘their 
loss. This, however, is not a very important 

sconsideration for any one who feels it to be 
most desirable that the election of President 
should be made, with due regard to our 


whole system, by the vote of the people. It 


is conceded that the true voice of the peo- 


ple is heard in the Congressional elections, 


and there is no doubt that the district sys- 
tem would greatly reduce the opportunity 
for fraud and corruption of every kind. 
The question is one altogether too important 


| to be hastily decided. . There must, above 


all, be nothing like trickery to secure party 
advantage. As in Maine, it would react 
fatally against the party. The duty of ev- 
ery good citizen is to surround the Pres- 
idential election, which is the weak spot in 
our system, with every possible safeguard, 
so that there shall be the least reason or 
pretense for challenging the result. 


THE RUSKIN DRAWINGS. 


WE remind our readers who may be in New 
York for the holidays, or for holiday purposes, 
that the remarkable and interesting collection of 
“Ruskin Drawings” of which we spoke some 
weeks since is now upon exhibition at the rooms 
of Mr. R. E. Moors, in Madison Square. Profess- 
or Norton, of Harvard College, under whose au- 
spices the exhibition is held here, as it was in 


Boston, has added largely to the gallery from his- 


own private collection, and a more delightful re- 
sort for the student of art can not be found in 
the city. It is an opportunity of a kind that can 
not recur to trace the development in the practi- 
cal work of art of the most eminent art critic 
that England has produced, 


4 A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


Tue holidays bring beautiful books, and books 


that are not Annuals, or Keepsakes, or Tokens, 
or Souvenirs, as in a former day, but books which 
are books, as CHaRLEs Lams would have confess- 
ed; books which are doubly and trebly precious 
from their own charm, from their superb garb, 
und from the love which gives them in this time- 
ly season of gifts. There are no Christmas shops 
more fascinating than those of the booksellers, 
and every year discloses some richer charm, some 
more striking variety, on their bewildering shelves 
and tables; and it is pleasant to recall CuaRLes 
Lams again, and to imagine the delighted amaze- 
ment of that lover of books—who used to taste 
them furtively at the London stalls while he was 
accumulating the courage to think that he could 
afford to buy them—if he could be breught face 
to face with the royal pageant of this year’s 
Christmas books. We can not even name more 
than a few of them. Indeed, we can scarcely 
look beyond the contributions of the Harpers to 
this most valuable department of gifts, and we 
can most courteously assure the reader that it is 
hardly necessary for him to look further, so vari- 
ous and ample is their store. eer 

But, nevertheless, we defy any buyer who is 
meditating a holiday gift which shall be apples 
of gold in pictures of silver, which shall be in- 
trinsi¢ally precious, a permanent delight, and a 
sumptuous memorial of his devotion to genius, to 
overlook the magnificent volume of the Poetical 
Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, illus- 
trated profusely and splendidly, which comes 
from Messrs. Hovauron, Oscoop, & Company. No 
poet of our time has been so constantly and 
charmingly illustrated as LoNGFELLow, and the 
more familiar the poetry, the more interesting the 
illustration. Certainly there is no book of the 
year which has been more carefully and lavishly 
prepared than this, as there could be none which 
more deserved so copious and elaborate illustra- 
tion. 

But it is not only the illustration, it is the mass- 
ive and solid excellence of the whole work, paper 


and print and wood-cut and binding, which makes - 


this, as we have intimated, the monumental edi- 
tion of LonereLtow. The list of artists and en- 
gravers contains the most familiar names of the 
highest repute; and if, as we believe, Mr. AN- 


*qgHony is largely responsiblé for the general su- 


perintendence of the rendering of the illustrations, 
he is to be complimented upon his signal suc- 
cess. It gives a new charm to old Christmas to 
greet the well-beloved poet in such singing robes, 
and his song bears the decoration as a king his 
ermine and his jewelled crown. 


MORE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


WE have certainly looked farther than the 
Harpers’ table, but the buyer would > probably 
not have done so without our aid. There are 
books upon their list which would so surely sat- 
isfy every taste, that we must advise the peader, 
since we can mention but a few, to consult their 
simple and modest advertisement of “ Attractive 
Books for Holiday Presents,” with a very large A 
and H and P. Mr. Bensamin’s Art in America, 
the companion of his Contemporary Art in Hurope, 
is an exquisitely and most instructively illustrated 
sketch of American painters and their works, itself 
a work of art. Mr.Wanrine’s Tyrol and the Skirt of 
the Alps tells the delightful story of his travels to 
the eye as well as to the mind and memory. Mr. 
Prime’s' Pottery and Porcelain of all. Times and 
Nations is the learned and valuable talk of a 
master of his subject, who shows you on every 
page what he is talking about, and fills you with 
an incurable passion for bric-A-brac. His friend 
General D1 Cesnota’s superb book of Cyprus is 
a teeming treasure-house such as he describes, 
while the Boy Travellers in the Far Kast, and 
What Mr. Darwin Saw, and An Involuntary Voy- 
age, will carry the boys around the world and 
into every strange land, full to the brim, as the 
books are, of admirable engravings. 

Then there are Dorkt’s Ancient Mariner, in 
which the artist blends his genius with that of 
CoreripGe; Mr. Parton’s Caricature and Other 


Comic Art—a most entertaining volume; Mrs. 
Sporrorp’s Art Decoration Applied to iture ; 
Miss Youne’s Ceramic Art ; Mr. Nicnow’s Art 
Education Applied to Indust ks which are 
% to have in the house.” And the boys and 

again will kindle over Mr. Corrin’s Boys of 
76 and The Story of Liberty, and offer their 
warmest homage to Mrs. Hays’s Princess 


while their wise parents will find in the Waverley 


Novels, illustrated with 2000 cuts, and in various 
styles, and in the fine library editions of Mor_ry 
and Macavutay and Hume, and in Trowsriner’s 
Book of Gold,and Wit Car.eton’s poems, and 
the Poets of the Nineteenth Century, a miscellany of 
good gifts in which they can not go wrong. 

We can but bow to’all these beautiful books 
as we pass, but it is only that we’ may introduce 
them to our readers for a longer and continuing 
acquaintance, sure that their Christmas will be 
both merry and wise if they will but read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest all these good books. 
This is the very season to recall Joanna Bat.uir’s 
verses 

“y saw a boy. with eager eye | 
book : stal 

And reed ae hed devour {t all; 

Which when the stall man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call: 

* You, sir, you never buy a book, 

ore in one you shall not look.’ 

The bo owly On,.and with a sigh 

He wis he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl’s books he should have had 

no need, 


“ Of sufferings the have man 
Which never can The rich 
I soon perceived another boy, 
Who look’d as if he had not any 
Food, for that day at leapt, enjoy 
The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 
This boy’s case, then, thought I, is surely harder: 
Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny, 
Beholding choice of ty~dressed meat : 
No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learned to eat.” 


NIAGARA PARK. 


Tue Commissioners of the State Survey in New 
York have reported in favor of reclaiming the 
New York side of Niagara Falls by a public park. 
The plan is to perpetuate something of the sylvan 
seclusion, which is an essential element of the 
charm of the spot, by laying out a strip of the 
American bank varying from 100 to 600 feet in 
width, extending two miles, from the new suspen- 
sion-bridge to the head of the rapids, and plant 
it with trees, and keep it as a promenade. It 
will exclude from view the shanties and saloons 
and bazars and other objects that disfigure the 
landscape, and the Commission believe that Goat 
Island and Bath Island can be bought at a rea- 
sonable price to be included in the improvements. 

Ex-Governor Szymour presided at the meeting 
of the board at which this report was presented, 
and the board unanimously approved the project. 
It was shown that the water-power was left en- 
tirely unmolested, and that prompt action is ne- 
cessary if the State is to become the owner of the 
propertyg Director GArpner, of the State Sur- 
vey, thinks that the title to the land can be bought 
for $800,000, but the board were disposed to think 
his estimate too low. Messrs. Dorsuermer, Srovt, 
and Barnarp were authorized to prepare a report 
to the Legislature upon the subject, and it is one 
in which the whole country is interested not less 
than the State of New York. 

Niagara is a national and cosmopolitan resort, 
of which the State of New York should be the 
guardian, because the State only can preserve the 
proper conditions of its keeping. Ranges of fac- 
tories along the banks, and hideous buildings ob- 
scuring the view of the great spectacle, would not 
only be an economical blunder, but such disfig- 
urement would expose us justly to the sharpest 
censure. The eviderice of regard in a community 
for the love of natural objects of beauty and sub- 
limity is an elevating and civilizing influence upon 
the community itself. The principle of public 
care may be abused, but the one instance upon 
the continent in which that abuse could not be 
pleaded is that of the care of Niagara by New 
York. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Davip HAVILAND, who died a few days 
since in Limoges, France, was a nativé of West- 
chester County, and ‘one of the oldest merchants 
in New York connected with the trade in fine 
porcelain. For many years he was an importer 
of English earthenware in Maidea Lane; but be- 
coming early impressed with the superiority of 
French porcelain, he determined*to muster the 
secret of its production, and, if possible, to en- 
gage in its manufacture. For this: purpose he 
visited France, and investigated the porcelain 
industry. His labors, conducted with tireless 
enthusiasm, were so successful that in 1840 he 
boldly established himself at Limoges, where 
alone good kaolin could be found. He made his 
own shapes, and educated his workmen in the 
execution of his many original ideas of design 


and decoration. From this humble beginning | 


sprang the great factory of Havitanp & Co., 
now covering three acres of ground, employing 
1200 persons, and sending its exquisite products 
all over the world 

—President GiLMAN, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, makes a statement in reference to the 
students of that institution that is probably un- 

recedented in the afinals of any collegiate in- 
stitution in the world, Viz., that during the three 
years past there has not been an occasion to 
reprimand or censure & single student; and that 
it has never been his good fortune to live among 
a more earnest, diligent, and enthusiastic com- 
pany of young meu than those who are there 
assem bled. 

—General WILLIAM Manong, just elected 
United States Senator from Virginia, is fifty-one 
years old, and for several years past has exercised 
a potent influence in the politics of that State. 
His occupation has béen that of a civil engineer 
and manager of railWays. At the commence- 
ment of the rebellion he was given command of 
a battalion of troopé at Norfolk. Being pro- | 
wmoted to the command of the Sixth Virginia 


Regiment, he led it in one of the actions of May 
31, 1862, on the Chickahominy, and was dis- 

mounted by the wounding of his horse. ‘He be- 

came a brigadier-general, and the brigade which 

he commanded won fume second only to that of 

Stonewall Jackson’s. He participated as its 
leader in the seven days’ battle around Rich- 

mond, and was wounded in the second engage- 

ment of Manassas. He was thus disabled from 
following Lee in the first invasion of Maryland. 

MAHONE’s industry and atitention to details were 
so great that he performed himself almost all the 
work which is regularly assigned to the staff of 
a brigadier-general. After tie battle of the Cra- 
ter at Petersburg he was |made a major-general. 

At the surrender of Appomattox his division 
was one Of the only two im the rebel army which 
was still intact and in condition for further con- 
flict. He had taken part in nearly all the bat- 
tles eo by Lee, and always with great suc- 
cess in the share of duty which was deputed to 
him. After the war General Lez commended 
him as one who, if he himself had been removed 
could have successfully carried. on the 
e. 

—There never was much, if any, real respect 
entertained for the character of JoHn Ran- 
DOLPH of Roanoke, and this will be dinsinished, 
if that be possible, by everything fresh about 
him that comes.to light. | In a recent sketch of 
his personal appearance |when a United States 
Senator, a writer says: ‘‘ He. wore a full suit of 
heavy drab-colored English broadcloth, the high 
rolling collar of his surtout coat almost conceal- 
ing his head, while the skirts hung in volumi- 
nous folds about his knee-+breeches and the white 


leather tops of his boots, “He used to enter the . 


Senate-chamber wearing a pair of silver spurs, 
carfying a heavy riding-whip, and followed by 
a favorite hound, which crouched beneath his 
desk. He wrote and oceasionally spoke in rid- 
ing gloves, and every ten or fifteen minutes while 


he occupied the floor he would exclaim, in a low: 


tone, ‘Tims; more porter!’ and the assistant 
door-keeper would hand him a foaming tumiler 
of WHITEBREAD’s potent malt liquor, which he 
would hurriedly drink, and then proceed with 
his remarks, often thus jdrinking three or four 
quarts in an afternoon.” The thing for which 
he will be remembered longest was the manu- 
mission, at his death,) of] his slaves, of whom he 
owned 315. 

—Even so cool a*man as General SHERMAN is 
sometimes taken completely aback. . A few days 
since a United States Senator from a Western 
State was showing one of his constituents the 
lions of Washington, and, among others, intro- 
duced him to General SHERMAN. On shaking 
hands, he said to the general, in an innocent 
-way, ‘* You were in the hate war, were you not?” 
The Senator says that a|more surprised-looking 
man than the warrior was never seen. 

—Senator Bayarp has long been known in 
Washington as one of the most domestic of men, 
and one of the most entertaining and agreeable. 
A correspondent of the Boston Globe says that 
‘‘in his family Senator Bayarp is the model 
husband and the model. father. His wife. and 
his children are his j¢wels, and he cherishes 
them with a true father’s love and care. His 
fumily are his companidns, and when he is not 
engaged in his public duties at the Capitol, you 
are almost sure to find him with his-fumily at 
home. The BAYAkDs live very unpretentiously 


here at Washington, in |a plain brick mansion, - 


large and roomy. The house is furnished with 


a view to the comfort of the inmates rather than 


as an exhibition of the wealth of its owner, and 
therein it differs from the homes of most wealthy 
men here in Washington. The engravings and 
paintings upon the walls are rare rather than 
numerous; the furniture is comfértable and 
artistic yather than fashionable and showy. A 
favorite rendezvous of the Senator’s is the din- 
ing-room—a large substantial room, witha great, 
hospitable, opeu dining:+table, and cheerful open 
grate fire always burning on the hearth in cold 
weather, and a solid, substantial-looking side- 
board, the lock of which is never turned, and 
which never seems to be barren of good cheer. 
Here the Senator likes to gather about him his 
friends, both public and private, and there is 
rarely a day, I fancy, during the session of Con- 
gress, when Senator BAYARD does 1.0t have one 
or more notable men to dine with him. After 
dinner, he delights to sit in this room and cliat 
With his guests on the various topics of interest 

the day. He is an inveterate talker, and 
when warmed up upon a question of public im- 
portance, is apt to do three-quarters or seyen- 
eighths of the talking himself.” 

—Mr. MuraT HALstTzxzaD, editor of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, is accurately described by our 
contemporary, the Graphic, as tall, 
ful, handsome man with a big head, and a big 
heart, and a big voice, with a kindly mayer, who 
could not be long in one place without becom- 
ing the centre ofagroup. Hc is one of the finest- 
looking men in the country, and knowsit. Five 
feet eleven and a half|inches tall, he is broad 
enough to deceive one as to his height. His 
fuce shows that he lives well, and enjoys it. ‘s‘he 
eyes are bright and quick, with a twinkle of 
humor in them oftener jthan not, and his almost 
white mustache andimperial, which savor of the 
military, and belie his| years, might make him 
look fierce were it not for a coustantly recur- 
ring and anything but} savage smile, and a not 
quite soldierly tendency of his hands toward his 
trousers pockets. But/he‘can use his hands ou 
occasion to better purpose than stowing them 
in his pockets, as his keen pen is a witness, and 
Cincinnati roughs haye had reason to learn. 
‘He is an ugly man-to up, and “‘an awk- 
ward man in a row,’’’ as a friend said of him. 
‘He is powerful, strikes a heavy, savage blow, 
and makes the fight a hard one, but that done, 
be is through. e is not a good hater, and is 
soon over it, forgetting it all, and bearing no 
malice. He is.as big and generous as he looks.’ 
One of his generous impulses was shown at tlie 
time of the Chicago fire. When the TriPune of- 
fice went, he did not stop to ask what the need 
was or to telegraph an offer. The Commercial 
always keeps on hand, in the vault of a bank, a 
font of type, distributed in the cases, the cases 
being screwed together in sixes, to protect the 


type, and for easy handling. This was at the 


ribune’s service, ‘and,’ said the editor of the 
latter, ‘up he came | gr ate on the first ex- 
press, with a-ton of type with him, all in its 
cases, and said, in his jolly-way, ‘‘I knew you'd 
want it.”” Twenty-four hours after the office had 
been burned we were on our feet, and all that 
type was flying into the sticks. He wouldn't 


hear of payment, and never tool a cent for it.’”” 
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EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Rarety, if ever, in the history of invention, 
have the labors of any one man excited such keen 
and wide-spread interest as those of Toomas ALVA 


; Enison, the brilliant young American scientist, in 
his researches in electric lighting. For nearly 
sixteen months the entire civilized world has 


eagerl ped every item of intelligence that 
ait from the taventer’s laboratory, and 
watched earnestly for more. Opinions pro and 
con regarding the probabilities of his succesa have 
flooded the publications of Europe and America. 
On the one hand, the believers in his success 
pointed with pride to his past record, remember- 
ing how he had made a telephone out of a simple 
- piece of chalk, involving the discovery of a new 
; property of electricity ; how he had succeeded in 
| sending four messages simultaneously on one tel- 
egraph wire in opposite directions ; how by his pho- 
nograph he had given tongue to a piece of tin-foil, 
: causing it to speak like a human being ; how he had 
| performed scores of other miracles of science ; and 
a ' .. they blindly pinned their faith to his genius, believ- 
| . ing him capable of doing all that he set out to 
do, be it ever so difficult of accomplishment. On 
the other hand, many scientific men doubted the 
practicability of his work, although such men 
as TYNDALL and Sir Wimt1am THomson asserted 
that what he had undertaken was not a chimeric- 
al idéa. | 
It seems incredible that Eprson has succeeded 
in making his electric light out of a little piece 
of paper—paper of the same character and tex- 
: ture as that on which these words are written. 
It is asking, perhaps, as much of faith for cre- 
dence as was necessary to cause men to believe 
that his phonograph was not, after all, ventrilo- 
" 7 quism. Yet incredible as it may seem, a little 
piece of paper which you might blow away with 
a breath gives out the electric light. It becomes 
no more affected, so far as destructibility is ¢on- 
cerned, than platinum—one of the most i 
of metals—under the heat of a tallow éandle. 
_ And from this piece of paper is obtained @ pure 
and unadulterated light, a globe of sunshine, with- 
| out deleterious gases, without noxious vapors, in- 
different to wind or weather, requiring no match- 
. | es tq ignite, giving out no smoke or flame, pos- 
sessing the uniformity and steadiness of the’sun | 
fi | _ itself in clear weather, and withal a light cheap- 
er in production than the cheapest oil. 
Not the least curious in the contemplation of 
this wonderful achievement of science is its sim- 
| licity. The construction involves no incompre- 
ensible intricacies. It is nature in nature’s garb. 
i A small piece of paper, ‘a piece of card-board, a 
. cotton thread—for all have been used with almost 
| equally good resulis—is subjected to an intense 
furnace heat, and the charred remains placed in a 
“vacuym, An electric current is then sent through 
the same, and the electric light is given. 

Before describing in detail the system, it may 
not be uninteresting to briefly review the history 
of electric ighting, and bring to mind some of the 
leading principles underlying electricity as a me- 

_ dium of illumination. 

Among its,other properties, electricity has that 
_of developing heat. If a current of electricity is 
passed through a conductor offering considerable 


ductor becomes heated, the degree of heat being 
proportioned to the intensity of the current and 
the ¢haracter of the conductor. The phenome- 
non js strikingly shown when the conductor used 
is platinum or carbon. A rod of either of the 
latter’ substances, when a sufficiently powerful 
electric current is used, may be heated to a white 
incandescence, emitting a beautiful light. This 
method of producing light from electricity is 
known as the incandescent method, and is the one 
adopted by Mr. Eptson. : 
A second method, known as the voltaic arc sys- 
tem, is the passing of a powerful electrical cur- 
rent between the points of two pieces of carbon 
slightly separated from each other. By this means 
there is produced a light of an intensity estimated 
at almost one-half that derived from the sun on a 
clear day. This latter method of electrical illu- 
’ mination has been found eminently adapted for 
_dock-yards, ships at sea, workshops, fortifications, 
| parks, and other large spaces, and within the past 
' few) years its employment has been quite exten- 
sive both in Europe and this country. | 
In order to produce satisfactory electrical illu 
mination by either the voltaic arc or incandes- 
cent system, it was found necessary at an early 
day to obtain electricity in some more suitable 
manner than by the galvanic batteries previously 
used. An opportune discovery by AmpPrrE, de- 
‘veloped by Ozrstep and AraGo in 1820,.and later 
by Farapay, to the effect that powerful electric 
currents can be produced by the rotation of mag- 
nets near each other, opened a wide field for ex- 
_ periments in electrie lighting. Prxn, in 1832, 
* was the first practically to apply the discovery. 
_ _He’constructed a machine consisting of a perma- 
+ nent magnet and an electro- with mechan- 
ism for revolving one directly in front of the oth- 
er, which revolutions generated strong currents 
of electricity that could be carried off by wire, 
| and made to give the voltaic arc. From this 
: | rimitive machine such excellent results were ob- 
tained that before long ingenious inventors in 
different parts of the world began improving upon 
it, until there were finally developed machines 
called dynamo and magneto machines, which re- 
quired foroperation engines of several horse-pow- 
er, and which gave out torrents of electricity at a 
comparatively small cost. As an illustration of 
; the cost may be mentioned the case of Gilmore’s 
‘Garden, in New York city, where all during the 
Riemer fourteen machines of the Fuller 
trical Company under contract, an 
sequlllight to that previously obtained from gas, 
' gt exactly half the cost, the system used being the 
voltaic arc system. 
t however suitable is the latter system for 
e illamination of large spaces, electrical diffi- 


resistance to the passage of the current, such con- | 


culties, principal among which is the difficulty of 
subdividing the light, render it uusuitable for gen- 
eral domestic illumination. The latter being Mr. 
Ep1son’s object, and being satisfied, after careful 
study of the subject, that the voltaic are system 
presented insurmountable obstactes, he turned his 
experiments all in the direction of the incandes- 
cent method. : 
Epison began his labors in electric lighting in 
the latter part of September, 1878. After many 
experiments upon different substances, he select- 
ed platinum as the one most suitable to be made 
incandescent. The first requirement obviously 
was one which would prevent the platinum from 
melting when the current became too powerful. 
His first invention was an ingenious contrivance 
for diverting the electric current from the plati- 
num whenever the latter became heated to a point 
near its melting-point. How this was accom- 
plished will appear from the following descrip- 
tion, taken from the inventor’s records : i 
“ Electric lighting has been produced by a coil 
or strip of platinum or other metal that requires 
a high temperature to melt, the electric current 
rendering the same incandescent. In all such 
lights there is danger of the metal melting, and 
destroying the apparatus, and breaking the con- 
tinuity of the circuit. My improvement is made 
for regulating the electric current automatically 
passing through such incandescent conductor, and 
preventing its temperature rising to the melting- 
point, thus producing a reliable electric light by 
rendering conducting substances incandescent by 
passing an electric current through them. In 
my apparatus the heat evolved is made to regu- 
late the electric current 80 that the heat can not 
become too intense, because the current is lessen- 
ed by the effect. of the heat when certain temper- 
atures are received, thereby preventing injury to 
the incandescent substance by keeping the heat 
at all times below the melting-point of the incan- 
descent substance. Fig. 1 represents the electric 
light apparatus. The platinum wire a is a dou- 
ble spiral, with its two ends terminating at the 
posts 5 c, to which the conductors de are con- 
nected. A circuit-closing lever, /, is introduced 
into the electric circuit, the points of contact be- 
ing at é, and there is a platinum or similar wire, &, 
connected from the lever f to the head-piece, or 
other support,/. The current from a magneto- 
‘electric machine, a battery, or any other source 
of electric energy, is connected to the binding 
posts n o, and when contact at é is broken, the 
current passes from 0, through the lever /, wiré 
k, support /, wire ¢, post c, platinum coil a, post 6, 


Fig. 1.—Tne First Lawr. - 


and wire d—a metallic connection to binding 
screw n. The wire k, being small, is acted upon 
by the electric current, and heated, and by its 
expansion the lever 7/ is allowed to close upon j, 
and short circuit the current. The contact point 
t is movable, and adjusted so that the circuit will 
not be closed until the temperature of the appa- 
ratus arrives at the desired height, and by divert- 
ing a portion of the whole of the current, the 
temperature of the incandescent conductor is 
maintained in such a manner that there will be 
no risk of the apparatus being injured, or the 
conductor fused. The electric light may be sur- 
rounded by a glass tube, or any other suitable de- 
vice, such as two concentric glass tubes, with the 
intervening space filled with alum-water, or other 
bad conductor of heat, the object being to retain 
the heat of the incandescent metal, and prevent 
loss by radiation, thus requiring less current to 
supply the loss by radiation.” 

Various other forms of lamps embodying the 
principle described were experimented upon, but 
only for the inventor to find that the repeated 
pressure of the expanding rod & upon the lever f 
had the tendency to bend the former, thus making 
frequent adjustment necessary. Other difficulties 
were also presented, and after a while the form 
was abandoned. It was soon afterward followed 

“by a lamp the heat from which expanded a dia- 
phragm, which diaphragm opened and closed a 
circuit, and cut off, when a certain temperature 


was reached, further electricity from the incan- - 


descent material. This plan worked quite well 
in practice ; but it, like its predecessor, presented 
obstacles that rendered it unsuitable. 

The next improvement was a device for ob- 
taining more light-giving surface from the plat- 
inum. He wound the latter as a spiral, first 
having coated it with a non-conducting coating 
_ = not injured by excessive heat. With 
thi e a new lating device, and 
introduced the electri 
coil that maintained a nearly uniform resistance 
in the electric circuit when the current was not 
passing through the lamp as when it was so 

thereby ‘making it that other lamps 

in the same circuit were not affected by the ex- 
tingui t of one or more lamps. 

inventor next followed with a new regu- 


occasion. 
der new conditions. 


lator, and a meter for measuring the amount of 
electricity used. 
A departure from the previous styles was the 
inventor's next move. He constructed a lamp by 
which the platinum was made to give the light 
only indirectly, its rays converging upon a piece 
of zircon, causing the latter to become luminous. 
Fig. 2 shows the same: a is a mass of non-con- 
ducting material; 5 is an air-space; ¢ is a pol- 
ished reflector of, copper, coated with gold or 
platinum ; d is a platinum, iridium, spiral, or other 
body, that becomes incandescent by the passage 
of electricity through the same; ¢ is a thin piece 
of zircon or iridium that receives the heat rays 


\ 
Fia. 2. 


thrown off from the reflector, and these heat rays 
are concentrated at e, and bring the metal or 
other substance at ¢ to a vivid incandescence, 
producing a light more intense and brilliant than 
that produced by the spiral d. After numbers 
of modifications and improvements in this style 
of lamp, the inventor returned to his former 
method. Passing over many quaint and ingen- 
ious devices next in order for want of space, we 
find the inventor using for the light-giving sub- 
stance powdered metallic oxides inclosed in small 
tubes of esia and lime. These gave good 


isfied. 

From this Mr. Eptson next turned his attention 
to carbon rods, in which he made scores of ex- 
periments, only once more to return to platinum. 
Many more weeks of work on the latter demon- 
strated that platinum, as commonly used for in- 
candescent electric lighting, and as he had been 
using it, was worthless. He found that the ac- 
tion of the electric current upon the platinum 
slowly but surely disrupted it, so that after a lit- 
tle use the microscope revealed myriads of cracks 
in the platinum in various directions, many of 
which extended nearly to the centre. He also 
found that under the action of the electric cur- 
rent the platinum lost weight. A further dis- 
piriting discovery about this time was to the ef- 
fect that the glass globes surrounding the electric 
light soon became coated with black deposits of 
platinum, thus obstructing the light. Thus had 
gone for naught many weary months of toil. 

But the indefatigable scientist was equal to the 
He concluded to use the platinum un- 
To that end he adopted a 
style of lamp consisting of a glass globe, from 
which he extracted the air, the air-pump at the 
same time eliminating the air and gases from the 
platinum. By thus treating the platinum he ob- 
tained a metal eminently suited for incandescent 
lighting. Under the microscope a piece of plati- 
num thus prepared was found to have a polish ex- 
ceeding that of silver, and the cracks, before such 
a source of annoyance, were all gone. ; Not only 
this, but the troublesome deposit of platinum on the 
inside of the globes was done away with. The in- 
ventor had practically before him a new metal, and 


a light of twenty-five standard candles, while the 
best light previously attained was less than ten. 
Writing in this connection at the time, the invent- 
or says: “I have further discovered that if an al- 
loy of platinum and iridium, or if platinum alone, 


ed to the vacuum process described, a combination 
takes place between the metals and the oxides, 
giving the former remarkable properties. With 
a spiral having a radiating surface of three-six- 
teenths of an inch, light equal to that given by 
forty standard candles may be obtained, whereas 
the same spiral, not coated by my process, would 
melt before giving a light of four candles. The 
effect of the oxide of magnesia is to harden the 
wire to a surprising extent, and render it more re- 
fractory. A spiral made of this wire is elastic 
and springy when at dazzling incandescence. I 
have also found that chemically pure iron and 
nickel drawn in wires and subjected to the vacu- 
um process may be made to give a light equalling 
that of platinum in the open air. 
may be also freed from air in ‘this manner, and 
be brought to a temperature where the carbon 
becomes pasty, and if then allowed to cool, it is 
very homogeneous and hard.” At this stage of 
his experiments the inventor ascertained another 
truth, viz., that to practically subdivide the elec- 
tric light the wires. should be connected in the 
form known as “multiple arc,” and the lamps 
should be made ‘to have a resistance to the pas- 
sage of the current equal to at least one hundred 
“ohms,” or electrical units of measurement. “I 
find it necessary,” he writes, “to reverse the pre- 
vious practice of having lamps of but one or two 
resistance, lamps _ which, 
when giving out their light, shall have 
p at this period was in quite a satis- 
factory condition, and the inventor reyaloed at the 
near completion of his labors. He had brought 
up platinum for incandescent lighting purposes 
to a degree of perfection it had never before 


reached ; the subdivision of the light was a mat- 


results, but the experimenter was far from sat- 


one that surpassed his expectations, for it gave out" 


be coated with the oxide of magnesia, and subject-. 


Carbon sticks | 


ter of accomplishment, the regulation of the elec- 

tric current to prevent melting of the platinum was 
perfect, and the problem of economy had been 
demonstrated. A new discovery, however, was 
in store. Toying one night with a piece of lamp- 
black mixed with tar (used in his telephone), he 
noticed, as he rolled it between his thumb and 
forefinger, that it readily became elongated, and 
the thought struck him that a spiral made of it 
might emit a good light under the action of the 
electric current. The experiment was soon tried, 
and while the result was satisfactory, it was not 
striking. Continuing in the same vein of reason- 
ing, the inventor determined to try the carbonized 
remains of a thread in the same way. He there- 
upon placed a thread in an iron mould, and put 
it in the furnace. At the expiration of half-an 
hour he took it out, and placing it in a glass 
globe, extracted the air, then turned on the cur- 
rent. The effect was surprising. The slender 
thread emitted a mild, beautiful light. The over- 
joyed inventor continued his experiments, trying 
a number of threads twisted together, straw, pa- 
per, card-board, and other substances. Paper and 
card-board gave the best results, the latter being 
a trifle preferable. The mode of preparation 
now adopted in the laboratory is as follows: By 
means of a small punch there is cut from a sheet 
of paper or card a strip of the same, in the form | 
of a miniature horseshoe, about two inches from | 


Fic. 3.—Tue Perrectep Lamp. 


A. The Vacuum Globe. B. Interior Glass Cres 
through which Wires pass to Light. C. mens 


ires. D. Platinum Clamp. E. Carbonized Card- 
board. F. Dotted Line, showing Size of Incandes- 
cence equal to Sixteen Candles. G. Copper Wire to 
Metre and Generator. H. Wooden Stand. X X. 
Binding Posts. 


bend to end, and one-eighth of an inch broad. A 
number of these strips of paper are laid flatwise 
in @ wrought-iron mould about the size of the 
hand, and separated from each other by tissue- 
paper. A light weight, consisting of a piece of 
retort carbon, is then laid on top to’ keep them 
from curling when subjected to heat. The mould 
is then covered, and placed in an oven, where it is 
raised gradually to a temperature of about six 
hundred degrees. This allows the volatile por- 
tions of the paper to pass away, and at the same 
time the mould retains the paper in its proper 
shape, and the paper is prevented from curling up 
or becoming distorted, as would likely be the case 
were the heat applied suddenly, or the light weight 
dispensed with. The mould is now placed in a 
furnace, and heated almost to a white heat, and 
then removed and allowed to cool gradually. On 
opening the mould, the charred remains of the 
paper—in other words, the carbonized filaments— 
are found. They are carefully lifted out with 
pincers, placed in the lamp, and secured to the 
platinum wires C (sée cut). The air is then ex- 
hausted from the glass globe, and when a vacuum 
of about s5z450 Of an atmosphere is obtained, 
the glass is sealed, and the lamp is taken off the 
vacuum pump, and is ready to be placed in the 
electrical circuit for illumination. When the 
electric current is turned on, the carbon filament 


instantly becomes luminous, giving out a bright, 


beautiful, and pleasing light. 

It is not alone the cheapness of the lamp as 
thus constructed that renders the discovery so 
valuable for electric lighting. The carbon fila- 
ment seems to combine all the elements necessary 
for the purpose to which it is applied. The uni- 
form resistance (each filament gives a resistance 
of about two hundred ohms), the infusibility and 
indestructibility, and other properties, the absence 
of any one of which would be fatal, are all con- 
centrated in the little piece of charred paper. “It 
is as though the Almighty had decreed it,” ob- 
served Mr. Episoy, reverentially, in speaking of 
the peculiar properties found in the paper. For 
several weeks now the lamps have been burning 
in the inventor’s laboratory, and every day’s use 
only confirms his faith, and the faith of all who 
have seen them, that verily the problem of the 
electric light has been solved. 

But the invéntor’s labors in search of the proper 
lanyp did not constitute all the work required in 
perfecting a system of electric lighting. There 


were generators for the production of the electri- 
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city to be made, metres for measuring the amount 
consumed to be devised, methods of running the 
wires, proper d | of relative conductivity, dy- 
namometers, and a dozen other minor details go- 
up the system. Experiments in all 
“these branches were carried on simultaneously 
with those relating to the light proper, and some 
of them were as stovtly resisted by nature as was 
perfection in the lamp. Without entering into 
detaila,it will probably be sufficient to generally 
describe the generator and metre. 

In the northern end of Mr. Eptson’s machine 
shop, at Menlo Park, is located the engine which 
furnishes the horse-power to drive the dynamo 
machines, and magnets which supply the current. 


The power expended is weighed by means of a* 


device’ which consists of a line of belting driven 
by the main shaft, and running over a series of 
wheels, from the lower of which depends a box 
containing about a thousand pounds’ weight. An 
ordinary platform scale registers the weight, and 
indicates the horse-power. 

The generators constructed by Mr. Epson pro- 
duce a greater percentage of current per horse- 

wer than any similar machine yet known. 
They consist of two upright cylindrical electro- 
magnets, four feet in height and six inches in 
diameter, wound with large covered wires, and 
resting on a soft-iron basis, with concave faces 
forming its poles. The two bloeks upon which 
the cores rest, as well as the bearings of the ar- 
mature, are supported by a cross-shaped brass | 
casting. Between the poles horizontally is a 
cylindrical armature of wood wound parallel to 
its axis with fine iron wire, which is again cov- 
ered with a series of wrapped wires, which termi- 
nate in insulated brass strips, which compose 

the outer surface of the commutator, and from 

which during the rapid revolution of the arma- 
ture the current is collected by a brush-like series 
of short copper wires arranged accurately on op- 
posite sides of the commutator, a complete draw- 
ing of which is shown on page 4. A. Wire-cov- 
ered spool. B. Brass terminals of covered wire. 
C, C. Copper ends for collection of current. D. 
Vulcanized fibre for insulation. E. Brass base. 
F. Oiler. G. Binding posts. 

The current passes from the generators to a 
metre, which is also shown on page 4, and the 
consumption is measured by means of the de- 
crease in weight of a thin strip of copper sus- 
pended in the decomposing jar. The metre is 
simple, and is furnished with a safety -clutch, 
which is operated automatically, and designed to 
protect the lamps and wires, in event of any dam- 
age occurring by current or otherwise. Descrip- 
tion: A, A. Binding Posts. B. Bar, or lever. 


C. Magnets. D. Safety-clutch. E, E, E. Resist- } 


ance spools. F. Decomposing jar. G. Plati- 
num safety-wire. H. Copper strip. X, X. Bind- 
ing posts. 

Another form of the generator, called the Fa- 

radic motor, is to be used for furnishing power to 
do light work, such as run a sewing-machine or 
pump water. The amount of electricity required 
to run it is only that required to furnish one 
light, and it may be used with or without the 
light. If, for instance, the housewife desires to 
sew, she has only to connect a small belt from 
the motor to her sewing-machine, and turn on 
the electricity.. The cost will be the same as if 
she turned on a single electrical burner. 
. The motor is made in different sizes, depending 
on the amount of power required from it. The 
size suitable for running sewing-machines is two 
feet long, and weighs eighty pounds. It can be 
placed directly under the sewing-machine. 

Mr. Eptson’s arrangements for the exhibition 
of his light are now complete. Wires run from 
the generators to the lamp-posts which line the 
road to the dépdét, and also to a number of the 
houses and buildings. The fixtures in Mr. Ep- 
1son’s house are quite artistic, and are supplied 
with two and three lights each. Mr. Epison’s 
home near the railroad has been brilliantly illu- 
minated each night for several weeks, and the 
office, laboratory, and workshop, situated on the 
hill beyond, have not been in darkness. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MARY VANSITTART. 


Is there such a thing as an undying love—out 
of the books that prate so much about it? I, 
Rebecca Bevis, have grave doubts, coming as I do 
from a school of skeptics, and being a discontent- 
ed woman. In what I was disappointed, and who 
disappointed me, the reader will perceive before 
this chapter closes, though it is of other lives rath- 
- er than my own that I attempt to write. Iam an 
old maid now—say a soured and discontented old 
maid if you will—and that’s enough. I was a 
soured and discontented woman years ago, though 
young and pretty then, it was said; for my trou- 
bles had come early in life, and people thought 
they were over, knowing nothing of the scars 
which were left. I hid my feelings fairly, and 
friends believed in me, and said among them- 
selves, ‘‘ How well she bears up! how bravely she 
has borne his want of faith in her, his disaffec- 
tion! I think I did, for I was very proud, thank 
God! He was not fit for me; I should have made 
him unhappy as his wife: such thoughts as these 
were my consolation then—they are not now, per- 
haps, standing apart from the old life, and know- 
ing how it has ended. 

And this undying love of which I spoke just 
now—oddly enough, I was not thinking of his old 
protestations, his fancy pictures of eternal sum- 
mer; I was not even dreaming of them five years 
afterward, when I knew it was over for good, and 


‘strange way. 


_ during your stay in town. 


that there was never a chance for me again. I 
was thinking then, as I think now, of the theory 
of eternal constancy, and what a mockery it all is. 

Fred Bevis, my wild brother Fred, whom I have 
always loved so much, because he was weak and 
childish, perhaps, or because he loved me very 
much too, and told his friends there was not a 
wiser, shrewder little woman in the world than I 
—it was this younger brother whose inconstancy 
was on my mind. He was leaving England to 
make his fortune abroad, he said—to lose the lit- 
tle which his father had left him, I was sure— 
and on the eve of his departure I was the witness 
to his solemn betrothal to-Mary Vansittart, my 
one dear friend, my artless, lovable Mary, the 
very one I would have chosen for his wife from 
a legion of fair women. They were to love each 
other all their lives long—that is the old theory 
which amuses young folk at first start-—and both 
believed in these protestations for twelve months 
at least. At the expiration of the first year, Fred 


came home more full of love than ever, but with 


less money in his purse. He had been unfortunate 
in his speculations ; luck had been dead against 
him, he said; indeed, “ Fred’s luck” had been a 
pleasant jest in our family before we were all 
scattered. 

There were fresh protestations of fidelity be- 
tween Fred and Mary, and then my brother sal- 
lied forth again to seek his fortune, and we heard 
no more of him for years. We thought he was 
dead—all but Mary, who believed in his life, but 
began at last to distrust his love, as well she 
might do. 

e ended his long silence with a confession to 
me. Never a brave man, he had not the courage 
to tell Mary the truth. I was to stand between 
them as an intercessor, as a grim fate, perhaps, 
if these two had meant all that they had said. 
He had been unlucky again, he wrote—very un- 
lucky this time—and there was no hope of re- 
trieving his position. He released Mary from her 
engagement: he was bound in honor to do that: 
and I was to break the news toheratonce. There 
was not a great deal concerning his lost hopes 
in his letter; on the contrary, rather a mournful 
dirge over his lost money; but I could not tell 
what feelings he was hiding from me. ‘I fulfilled 
my mission, thinking perhaps I might help to 
break poor Mary’s heart, or at least to shadow 
many years of Mary’s life, for I was still romantic, 
after my own odd fashion. 

There were some tears and sighs, a downcast 


look for a few days, a readiness to agree. with me: 


that probably it was for the best, and then Mary 
Vansittart was very much like the fair girl whom 
I had ever known. She was not disguising her 
feelings, I was sure; I knew the preoccupied, 
far-away looks of a troubled woman too well. 
She was resigned to the position very quickly ; 
she wrote her letter of farewell—the last of a 
long and loving series ; she expressed her wishes 
gracefully for poor Fred’s better luck ; and there 

was the end of one more love dream. What a 
stereotyped finale it always is, I thought. 

The curtain of this drama rose quickly and un- 
expectedly upon the second act. A believer in 
the fickleness of human nature myself, I was yet 
surprised to learn of Mary Vansittart’s engage- 
ment to Mr. Gordon—a gentleman of some posi- 
tion in the county, and who had been away from 
England for a year or two disposing of his es- 
tates in the East Indies, where it was rumored he 
had amassed considerable wealth. He came back 
to our quiet neighborhood to settle down for good. 
—to choose the best wife he could find, and live 
happy ever afterward, if it were possible. 

It was not sible. I could have told ‘him 
that, had he done me the honor to consult me. 
When I heard from my dear Mary’s own lips that 
he was engaged, it was too late. I was tongue- 
tied from that hour forth; it is possible I be- 
trayed my astonishment too clearly. 

' “ You are offended with me, Beckie,” she cried ; 
“vou think I should have waited a little longer— 
reflected perhaps a little more upon the old en- 
gagement.”’ 

‘“‘No, my dear, not that,” I said; “I am only 
too glad you have got poor Fred completely out 
of your mind.” — 

“We should not have agreed very well, Fred 
and I,” she said, thoughtfully. | 

“Perhaps not,” I answered. “ And where did 

you meet Mr. Gordon? I have heard nothing of 
this.” 
I had been away in London on a visit, and it 
seemed to have all happened without me in a 
As if I had had any right to be 
consulted in the matter! | 

‘He is an old friend of papa’s; he came to 
see us on his return. I was a gawky girl whom 
he used to tease when he was here last ;. I should 
not have known him again. Qh, he is so very 
handsome, despite his dark skin, Beckie! I like 
dark men—don’t you ?”’ she ran on, rhapsodically. 

“ He is very rich,” I added, quietly. 

“T don’t care about riches,” she replied. ‘I 
hope you will not think I have accepted him on 
that account. It is not in my thoughts; it never 
has been.” 3 

“T believe vou.” 

“He has been very frequently at our house 
I have met him at 

We were formally 


9 


one or two balls this winter. 
engaged on Christmas-eve—only think 

‘And when shall vou be married ?” | 

“ Not till next Christmas,” she answered ; “ papa 
will have a year’s engagement between us, and 
Conrad is very cross about it.” 

“A year is a fair probation,” I said, calmly ; 
“it will give you time, it will give him.” ; 

‘You speak as if you thought we were likely to 
change,” she said, “and, oh! that is not possible.” 

‘‘ He is much older than you, some ten years at 
least, and you are so very young, Mary!” 

“Yes, yes; but how do you know he is ten 
years older than I? That is exactly the differ- 
ence between us,” 

“ Have I not lived in Westerton all my life, you 


silly child? Did I not know Mr. Gordon years 
ago, when you were the ‘ gawky girl’ of whom you 
have just spoken ?” 

“Oh yes; and you knew Conrad before he 
went to India for the last time ?” 

Yes.” ? 

“ How strange!” she said. “I mentioned your 
name to him, told him you were my dearest friend, 
and he never said he knew you.” 

“That is very likely; people forget so soon !” 

“ But,” she added, confidentially, “I told him 
everything about Fred, and that I had been en- 
gaged to him for a little while when—when—” 

“When you were a child, and hardly knew your 
own mind,” I added. ‘ Well, I am very glad you 
have told him that.” 

“Of course ; I was bound in honor to tell him.” 

“Certainly you were.” 

I did not tell her everything myself; I left it 

to Conrad Gordon to speak of an old engagement 
too, if he cared to do so, if he thought that he 
was bound in honor also. It was not my place to 
speak of a past love, of a bitter, needless, cruel 
quarrel, of all that had been, and that could never, 
never be again. 
- I shed some tears over this when Mary had 
left me. I was sorry for the engagement, for 
Mary Vansittart’s sake. To my nervous find it 
was an ill-assorted match, and would be broken 
off before the year was over, as mine and his was, 
as Mary and Fred’s. Conrad Gordon had many 
admifable traits of character; he was in many 
ways a contrast to other men, being earnest, 
clever, honorable ; but he was of an irritable and 
suspicious nature—a man persistently seeking 
for a second and hidden reason for everything 
upon earth, and who had made his own life al- 
most a curse by his miserable search. He had 
made mine so completely. He had suspected me 
cruelly and unjustly, and my pride could not brook 
his doubts. Hence we had parted in the old 
times of which Mary Vansittart knew nothing. 


I met him presently at Mary’s father’s house. 


It was a meeting which we bore well, being both 
prepared for it, and both good actors. I had 
often wondered what sort of meeting it would 
be, and here it was, calm, smooth, and common- 
place, totally unmarred by false sentiment. How 
completely we had forgotten each other! What 
a fatce, I thought again, is this talk of eternal 
constancy! - He was gentle in his manner toward 
me; he was very loving and attentive to Mary 
Vanféittart. He had improved greatly in his man- 
ners; a certain brusqueness which he had always 
evinced was entirely missing. Late in the evening 
he said to me, apart, “I have not told Mary of 
the past; it is not worth while, Miss Bevis.” 

“ Why not ?” I replied. “It might be as well.” 

“No, no; she is young and impulsive, very 


quickly disturbed ; and it is your secret, which I 


should respect, surely.” 

“Jt is hardlya secret. I left it for you to tell; 
you have my free permission. What does it mat- 
ter now ?” I said, lightly. 

“A great deal to me,” he replied, very gravely. 
“She would ask many questions, and I was wholly 
in the wrong.” | 

“ Yes, wholly,” I repeated. 

“Tt is late in the day to ask your pardon, Miss 
Bevis, but I do, with all my heart,” he said, with 
strange humility. 

“T thank you,” I murmured back. 

“All has happened for the best,” he said. 
“We were not suited for each other. I was a 
jealous and vindictive fellow when I parted from 

ou. 

“Do not let us speak of it again,” I said. “It 
is ended for good. We have got over our troubles 
very well,” I added. 

He laughed. 

“Yes, we have, indeed,” he replied; “ but it 
took me years to think I was in the wrong, you 
must know. Oh, how I have hated you !—I— 
Butethere, there, my character is changed ; my 
whole being, I think, is renewed in my love for 
Mary Vansittart. It is a new life; I should die 
if that dream were to fade—if she were to have 
one thought of what a man I had been. And I 
am forgiven ®” he added, suddenly. 

“To be sure you are,” was tlie reply. “Only 
make Mary a good husband; for I love her very 
much.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. She has told me 
everything about you. She loves you very much 
too. How strange it all is!” 

He went away to Mary’s side, and I sat watch- 
ing them for a while, thinking even that they 
might be happy, after all—that it was probable 
he had altered for the better, and I had known 
him nly at his worst. Men do change, Heaven 

~}s is the prologue to my story, and will ex- 
plait. what follows. 

The engagement was continued throughout the 
year, There were no lovers’ quarrels, no jeal- 
ousies, no suspicions; it was a year of mutual 
adf@fation. I contrasted it with my own fleeting 
en ment—one of storm and shipwreck—and 
the _ tht I must have been gravely in fault myself, 
and {full of ill temper and distrust, or else the 
man before me had changed completely, since I 
had been “all in all” to him. bad 3 

Conrad Gordon and Mary Vansittart were mar- 
ried two days before Christmas. It was a grand 
wedding, and I wished them with all my heart 

and every blessing on their pilgrimage. 
Thi ‘snow was falling thickly on them as they 
car + out of the church, and Gordon looked up 
at the sky, shuddered visibly, and frowned as at 
a liberty taken with him by the elements. His 
East Indian blood was chilled by the day's in- 
clemency. 

41 should have liked sunshine on our wedding 
daj-¥ he said to Mary. 

‘Joes it matter ?” she asked, with a smile. 

No, no, perhaps not,” he answered ; “but I 
used to believe in omens once.” 

Yes—I remembered that time too well. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘higher prices. 


ENGLISH BIRD-CATCHERS, 


Tue flight of birds is a curious thing, and the 
bird catcher’s experience téaches him that it is a 
reliable thing. Year after year their course takes 
them over the-same fields, across: the same track 
of downs and grassy levels, till they reach that 
point on the English coast where for vears they 
have crossed the Channel, and for generations will 
continue todo so. And soit happens that a par- 
ticular field will be an admirable spot upon which 
to commence operations, so that the birds. will 
pertinaciously resort to it, and avoid all the neigh- 
boring ground as if it were an unfashionable dis- 
trict in a London suburb. <And this is so well 
known in the trade that one reason why the bird- 
catcher must rise before dawn is that if he is late 
he will find the place already occupied. Let us sup- 
pose him in good time, and watch him making 
his preparations, and see in what. they result. 
He chooses his ground on the cliff, and generally 
rather inland. If there area few furze bushes 
close at hand, or a thorn hedge, it is so much 
the better, but theze are matters of detail’ on 
which he does not insist. What is important is 
that the flight passes over these fields. The first 
thing is to spread out his ets. They lie on the 
ground, framed with wood, like a pair of gigantic 
folding-doors, and the simile is:rendered the more 
applicable as they turn on hinges and open and 
shut. As they lie open, a space of clear turf in- 
tervenes, and when they rise and fall it is that 
space which they cover. The sportsman is him- 
self able to effect this manceuvre by merely pull- 
ing acord. As he pulls, the doors rise, overlap, 
and fall. Itis an affair of a moment, and tlie re- 
sult is never doubtful. 


That|is, of course, if he has been successful in 


bringing the birds down from their flight over- 
head to this special patch of turf. And-for that 
accordingly makes arrangements. They are 
géierally very simple. First he spreads his call. 
birds all about the field—larks, linnets, and gold- 
finches, for he never can tell what luck may be 
in store for him, or what prey he may take with 
‘in his toils. Next he sees to the nets themselves. 
He, in effect, baits them with brace-birds. A 
brace-bird is one of the few technical terms in 
the business. It looks uncommonly like a piece 
of cruelty, but probably is-not. The little bird 
seems to have a swivel screwed into its hack 
bone, im which a ring is inserted by which it can 
be tied; In reality a wire is passed round and 
round its body and under its wings, near the joint, 
and this wire is joined and twisted at the blade- 
bone, and a little ring added, so that the bird can 
be securely tied, and yet its wings are free to let 
it fly as high and as far as its tether will permit. 
These brace-birds are all good songsters, and free 
with their minstrelsy. ey must not have either 
salks or colds. A peg is next driven into the 
ground, from which it rises about eighteen inches, 
and a jong switch hinges on-to the top of this 
peg, at right angles to it. 
looks like'a miniature gallows, only that the trans- 
verse switch is very long, and is allowed to hang 
on to the ground. To the end of this switch the 
brace-bird—linnet; lark, or goldfinch, as the case 
may be-—is tied, and it has generally tether enough 
to run about on the ground and enjoy the noveity 
of a fresh sod. But the sportsman can in # mo- 
ment, hy pulling a bit of string, bring the switch 


into its place, a process which jerks up the un- * 


fortunate brace-bird, which flutters high into the 
air, and finally descends in great distress on its 
only available perch, the switch. 
tus, with a bunch of thistles laden with down for 
the goldfinches, the nets themselves, and a long 
low cage for his captives, constitutes the whole 
stock inf trade. - Qur sportsman lays out the nets, 
sets up the gallows, and retires a short distance 
in ambush for his prey, which he is certain will 
fly into his toils. 7 | 

A whole troop of innocent linnets,/ full of life 
and song, and with their minds fully made up to 
roost in Brittany that night, now sweep through 
the air overhead.. They have passed the field and 
are out of danger. 
sportsman knows ‘his business better. 


The structure, in fact, = 


This appara- - 


So, at least, youthink; but the - 
Refore 


they are quite out of cali he sets up a peeniiar © 


whistle which makes all the little birds in the 
cages demonstratively vocal. They pipe desper- 
atelv to their friends in the air, and the appeal is 
answered. You shall see the whole flock swerve 
round in their course, and for a moment hover 
over the nets. Then the other cords are pulled, 
and the little brace-birds flutter up into the air in 
great distress. No properly constituted flock of 
linnets can resist the temptation of coming to the 
rescue, and before they reacli the ground the nets 
are over them, and in a minute half of them have 
had their brains driven in by the sportgman. For 
his-time is valuable, and where one flight has 
passed another may be expected. So he rushes 
quickly to the ground where the little creatures 
are plunging and struggling under the net-work, 
kills all the hens and extricates all the cocks, 
flings the nets open again, and is back in a mo- 
ment at his post. He stuffs the cock birds into 
the long cage, and occupies his leisure in pulling 
the feathers out of the vet warm bodies of the 
hens. 

The cock linnets are sent up that night to town, 
and are taken as a lot by the dealer at Seven Dials 
at shilling a dozen. The hens are sold to the 
poulterers, who retail them as larks toa voracious 
but unsuspecting public. Goldfinches fetch much 
Cocks and hens are sold at eight, 
nine, or ten shillings a dozen all round, and larks 
fetch much the ‘same price. The retail dealer 
has to calculate.the probabilities, and though he 
sells his linnets ultimately at half a crown each, 


and his goldfinches at from three and six to five - 


shillings, yet casualties sweep off the greater part 
of his profit. -Certainly his continued residetice 


at Seven Dials shows that the man must either © 


drive a very unremuncrative trade or else be sin- 


gularly dull to the advantages of fresh air and - 


general cleanliness 
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Santa Crave! Santa Claus! bend o’er our treasure; 


_ of a painter’s study. 
. of the street esteemed him highly, and befriended 


“ ANOTHER STOCKING TO FILL.” 
{See Double-page Illustration. } 


WHAT MAMMA THINKS. 


Write down his name in that long list of thine; 
Open your knapsack of joys without measure ; 
Bring out the wealth of your great Christmas mine. 


He| is our gift from the good God above us: 
ly a week has our baby been born. 
Yon are the saint that makes children to love us: 
Leave him a gift for the bright Christmas morn. 


Naw he’s too young to know yon are near him; 
Soon will old Santa Claus cause him to smile: 

Every fresh Christmas will further endear him ; 
Treasures from you will his childhood beguile. 


ink of the trials the boy has before him. 
Time withjhis hour-glass hovers around: 
Swift fly the days to which none can restore h 1; 
Soon into manhood our baby will bound. 


While he believes in your mythical glory, 
Give him his meed of the sweet Christmas joy 

Show him the brightest of childhood’s sweet ato». ‘- 

ta Claus, Santa Claus, smile on my boy. C 


| —. 
SANTA CLAUS'’S VIEW OF IT. 
Hi! another one! What's the world about? ~ 
Dan't these people know that I’m worn ont? 
Millions of °em coming year by year, 

Every youngster wretched if I don’t appear. 


First they want a rattle, then a ring to bite, 

Then a box of sugar-plums, then a doll or kite, 
Then a story-book to read, then a bat and ball— 
Santa Claus’s back is broad; he must bring them all. 


Gratitude they talk about! Not a bit for me. 

First: you know, they get so wise, cry out, “‘ Fiddle- 
| dee! 

No such chap as Santa Clans—can’t deceive us 80.” 

Never find 4 six-inch sock hanging in the row. 


Here's this joliy.little chap, scarcely here a week ; 
Don’t I know he rules the house, though he looks so 
meek? 
’ Roth his eyelids shut up tight, mouth wide open too. 
S'pose he got a look at me, wonder what he'd do? 


Sleep away, my little man, trouble comes with years; 
You are bound to get your @hare in this vale of tears. 
Rattle, is it? Well, all right! Yes, I’ve got my pen. 
Finish out your jolly nap. I'll be round again. - 


THE NIGHT-WATCHMAN’S STORY 
ON CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


 Goop-EVENING, Joe, and merry Christmas to 

f The same to you, sir,.and many of ’em too.” 

As I came along B Street on a crisp, spark- 
ling Christmas-eve, I encountered the old night- 
watchman Joe, standing on the sidewalk in front 
of fa brilliantly lighted mansion, gazing up at the 
windows, through the ‘half-raised curtains of 
which were to be had glimpses of a Christmas 


ree. 

I had lived only six months in B—— Street, 
not long enough to make’ acquaintance with any 
of its inhabitants. This was not an easy thing to 
do| anyway for a stranger, as they were of that 
rich and _ exclusive class who close their massive 
doprs tight against all whose Claims to enter their 
charmed circle are not well proven. The fact 
that I had rented one of the.prettiest although 
smallest houses on the street had not brought me 
the least recognition from my proud neighbors ; 
ani as my only sister, who acted as my house-., 
keeper, was the most particular woman I ever 
knew about receiving new friends—would never’ 
do} it, in short, unless their pedigree could be 
traced directly to the Mayflower (we were Brew- 
sters, and my sister, at least, was very proud of 
her name)—my prospects for sociability in the 
neighborhood were very slim. 

But I had made friends with the old night- 
watchman before I had lived a week on the street. 
He had come to my door, as_is customary toward 
a new resident, to inquire if I wished his services, 
and I was so struck with the appearance of the 
man that I had ever since availed myself of every 
opportunity to talk with him. Rarely have I met 
one of his class who possessed so much intelli- | 
gence and good sense. He was tall and muscular, 
with a grip like iron, which I had seen tested sev- 
eral times when unruly boys or suspicious-looking 
loungers came in his way. He was very proud of 
the character of his street, and often repeated 
that during the thirty vears he had had the care 
of lit there had been no robbery and no disturb- 
an¢e of any serious character. A strong-hearted, 
noble man he was, too. His rugged, kindly face, 
with its crown of gray, tangled hair, was worthy 
Even the proud residents 


him in many ways. : 
“Yours is a strange life, and a hard one too,” 
I said to him one night. 

« “Well, sir,” he answered, “it’s according as how 
you take it. Strange it is, sir, but I can’t say it’s 
been hard tome. There come winter nights when 
the snow is blowing and drifting, or the sleet driv- 
ing in my face like sharp-pointed needles, and I 
look up at the big houses where folks are warm 
and comfertable, sound asleep, maybe, and I think 
of the difference between their lot and mine, 
tramping up and down alone in the storm; but it 
isnt to complain, sir, because somebody must be 
outside watching, and why shouldn’t it be me as 
well as another ? 
and there come nights in warm weather when the 


moon is shining, and maybe a refreshing breeze P| 


blowing after a hot day. I’m better off then than 
if I was shut up inside. See many strange things, 
do 1? — Ay, sir, things as are joyous, and things as 
are sorrowful too, and make me as sad, sir, as the 
people they happen to. Yes, sir, a night-watch- 
man comes to know more family secrets than most 
folks, and in so many years there has come to be 
some sort of history in my mind about nigh on to 
every house in this street. I’ve seen many a young 


And then it isn’t always winter, |. 


g 

he was safe in bed. I've seen ’em creep out at 
midnight, and creep in again just before daybreak. 
‘ Joe, you won’t tell the governor, will you, now ?” 
they say to me sometines. Lord bless you, sir, 
I never told about ’em, but many’s the warning 
word I’ve spoken, for I hadn’t patience to see ’em 
going on that way. Yes, indeed, sir, it’ Nall kind 
of things as comes undgr my eye; and as all the 
faces, young and old, up and down the street, get 
to be familiar, it’s natgral I share the joy and 
trouble what comes to’em. I’ve seen pretty brides 
leave their father’s house, and while their friends 
was crowding round and wishing ’em good-by, I’ve 
stood on the walk, out of sight, and given ’em my 
silent blessing. I’ve crept by houses, too, where 
I knew some one, whose going out_and coming in 
I’d seen for years, was dying inside. Each house 
is a little world, sir, when you come to know 
about it.” 

As Joe stood on the sidewalk that bright Christ- 
mas-eve,I noticed that he was much more serious 
than usual, and less inclined to talk. After my 
greeting, he turned and began to move slowly up 
‘the street, letting his club fall on the sidewalk 
with dull thuds as he walked. At this instant 
the door of the great house was thrown open, and 
a bright stream of light came out, in which stood 
a sweet little girl. 

“ Joe,” she cried—“ Joe, are you tliere ?” 

“Yes, Miss Nell,” he answered; “ that’s me.” 

“ Here, Joe,” she said; “I’m not to ask you to 
come in ne 7, because that would be ‘off duty,’ 
you know, but I found this on the very top of the 
tree; and see, it has your name on it”—handing 
him a neat little package—“ and it’s such a splen- 
did tree, and everybody is so happy. We’re not 
strangers to-night, Santa Claus and I, are we, 
Joe?” And with a merry little laugh, she van- 
ished. 

“ Blessed little mite!” said he, in a choked 
voice. Then, after going a block or more with- 
‘out speaking, he added, “Sir, if you don’t mind 
walking up and down my beat a little, I'll tell you 
a story as makes this the merriest Christmas- 
eve of my life. It isn’t any family secret, or I 
wouldn’t be the one to tell it. It’s a history as 
everybody knows, and to-night it’s over, happily, 
blessedly over, so far as it can be, considering 
him that’s gone.” 

I walked quietly at his side until he was 
pleased to speak. « 

“The gentleman as lives in that great house,” 
said he, “is Mr. Chauncey. He’s one of the rieh- 
est men on our street. When I first came on 
here, thirty year gone, he was a young man with 
a handsome wife and two as pretty children as 
ever you saw. Miss Alice she was the oldest, 
a golden-haired little beauty, and Master Frank 
he was a fine boy, almost a baby then,sir. From 
the very. first Mr. Chauncey was kind to me, 
When the family would be off in the summer, he 
used to give me the keys, and I was to look in 
every night and morning to see that nothing went 
wrong. When the family came back I always 
got a handsome eztra, for Mr. Chauncey never was 
mean. It wasn’t his love of money as brought 
the trouble, but his pride—his pride, sir; for if 
that old gentleman was King of England, he 
couldn’t be more stuck up about his name and 
family than he is now. When Miss Alice was 
about ten years old, Mrs. Chauncey died. I re- 
member the night well, sir; but that’s many a 
year ago. After that I didn’t seé the family 
much, for the front shutters they was always kept 
closed, and when’I met Mr. Chauncey he had his 
head bowed, and never seemed to notice me. I 
used to talk with David, the butler, sometimes 
when I was passing up and down o’ nights, and 
he told me as how Mr. Chauncey paid no atten- 
tion to anything but them two children, and es- 
pecially to Master Frank, and how he'd always 
have the little fellow on his knee after dinner, 
finding out what he’d been learning in the day- 
time; for they had a governess, them children 
did, although ’twas Miss Alice took all the care 
of her brother, who was three years younger than 
she was. They said it was touching, sir, the way 
~ she'd play little mother to him. 


shine, l’ve noticed, and it wasn’t so many months 
-after the mother died that the great house was 
all thrown open again, just as I’ve seen happen 
to dozens of other houses in the street here, and 
then I begun to see Miss Alice and Master Frank, 
I used to see a great deal of them children after 
that, for the boy he was a wild one, and would 
often scamper on the street at hours when he 
should have been home in bed. He didn’t mind 
nobody but his sister ; but she could do ’most any- 
thing with him, for he was a soft-hearted little 
chap when you knew how to touch him right, but 
headstrong and as boys are, sir. 
years passed, them(two come to be as handsome 
blue eyes and lady-like ways, and Master Frank 
with his fresh, eager face. The only thing that 
troubled me was the boy never would stick to any- 
thing. His father sent him to college—for there 
was nothing he wouldn’t do for Master Frank— 
but he was back home in less ’an three months. 
‘I didn’t like it, Joe,’ he says to me one night. 
‘What's the need, anyway, for me to do what I 
don’t like? And so the boy staid at home, drove 
his pony-carriage round town, sailed his yacht, 
and amused himself with lots of other young fel- 
lows, whose company didn’t do him any good. 
“But there come a time, sir, when he was 
changed. 
nor no more just what the change was, but I'd 
see him when:he come home late sometimes, and 
there was a difference. He got quieter, and his 
voice when he spoke to me was as soft and gentle 
as it used to be when he was a little boy. One 
night he come home earlier than usual, and I said 
to myself that young man’s in trouble; for he 
walked right by me, and never looked, nor said 
good-evening, as he always had before. About 
an hour later, as I was coming down the street 


man come home hours after his mother thought 


again, I heard Mr. Chauncey’s front door slam as 


| When they came, he told ’em all, then and there, 


“Sorrow always has to give way before sunt] 


& pair as you ever saw—Miss Alice with her sweet - 


I couldn’t tell just how it came about,’ 


if a hurricyne had blowed it, and tearing down 
the steps came Master Frank. 

“TI don’t know how I dared take the liberty, 
sir, but I did. I steps right up to him, and takes 
hold of his arm, ‘Master Frank,’ says I, ‘ there’s 
trouble going on for you. But I’ve known you 
since you was a baby, and whatever ’tis, I’m the 
one as says it’s nothing wrong.’ 

“No, Joe,’ says he, in a voice as wasn’t his— 
‘it’s nothing wrong.’ He couldn’t stand still, so I 
walked along up the street at his side. Suddenly 
he stopped. ‘Good-by, Joe,’ says he; ‘I won't 
be here any more. I’m married; and before I 
could say a word he was off—clean gone in the 
darkness, sir. A baby might have knocked me 
down as I stood there. My breath was took away. 
I tramped up and down all that night, pondering 
and thinking, and I could make nothing out of it. 

“ And I didn’t make anything out of it till one 
night I met the old butler, and he told me as how 
it was, sir. It seems Master Frank had met a 
young lady and fell deep in love with her, but 
when he mentioned the matter to his father, there 
was high words, for Mr. Chauncey had set his heart 
on seeing his boy married to a girl he’d picked 
out; rich she was, of course, sir, while the one 
Master Frank wanted was an orphan, and hadn't 
a cent in the world except what she made giving 
music lessons, or something of the sort. The boy 
didn’t say no more, and kept so quiet his father 
thought the business was all over, but Master 
Frank, being headstrong and used to having his 
own way, went and married the girl anyhow. 
When he come home that night and told his fa- 
ther what he’d done, Mr. Chauncey just got up 
and said, ‘ You can go, sir; you’re no son of mine.’ 
Then after Master Frank had rushed out of the 
house, his father told David, who had stood and 
heard it all; to call his daughter and the servants. 


‘as how ’twas, and said whoever as mentioned Mas- 

ter Frank’s name in his presence would leave the 
house, even if ’twas Miss Alice herself. Then he 
stalked up stairs to the boy’s room, locked the 
door, and put the {key in his pocket. And that’s 
the way things was going on, sir. Miss Alice, she 
was crying a‘most all the timeyand she said to 
the old butler, ‘ David,’ says she, ‘search day and 
night for my poor brother, for I shall never rest 
till I can help him.’ Search we did, David and I, 
up and down, by night and by day, for either one 
on us would ’a died for that boy, and yet quicker 
for Miss Alice. But it wasn’t no use, sir; we nev- 
er found a trace of him, and the girl he’d mar- 
ried was gone too. 

“Things went on gloomy. enough in the big 
house after that. Miss Alice she didn’t seem 
minded to marry, and Mr. Chauncey he got stern- 
er and silenter every day. I used to meet him 
sometimes pacing up and down the walk at night, 
but I never said no more nor good-evening to him, 
for somehow he wasn’t the same to me in my 
mind as he was afore. He hadn’t done right by 
that boy. Not that I don’t blame the bov too, for 
it wasn’t square for him to go agin his father to 
that length, nor yet to bring trouble on his sister ; 
but, bless you, sir, boys don’t stop to think of 
what’s ahead when they’re only twenty-two year, 
as this one was; and if they get a-pretty face in. 
their minds, they don’t consider father nor sister, 
nor anybody but the girl they want to marry. 

“More than ten years went on, and never a word 
of Master Frank. Mr. Chauncey and Miss Alice 
had gone travelling in Europe, and taken David 
with ’em, and the big house was shut up, when 
one afternoon, as I was sitting at home, my wife 
says, ‘Joe, there’s a poor sick woman moved into 
the upper floor to-day, and I was thinking if you’d 
carry her up a bowlof hot broth it wouldn’t come 
amiss.’ My wife was ailing, sir, or she’d gone up 
herself; but as twas, I took the broth and went. 
When I knocked, a bright little girl opened the 
door, and when I went in I saw lying on the sofa 
as pretty a young woman as ever I sot eyes on. 
But I saw another thing, sir. Standing on a little 
table against the wall, right where the sunshine 
was falling, was a picture of Master Frank. ‘My 

sband’s picture,’ said the lady, seeing me stand- 
ing stock-still before it. I didn’t know what to 
say, I was so took aback. Strange, sir, but when — 
you’ve been longing for years for something to 
happen, when it does happen you don’t do the 
thing as would seem natural. So instead of go- 
ing to work to find out about that boy, there was 
I standing and thinking of nothing except how 
out of place I was bringing a bowl of broth to 
Mrs. Frank Chauncey. I don’t know how long 
I'd ’a stood there with that bowl of broth in my 
hands, if the little miss hadn’t brought a chair and 
asked me to sit down. Then I got sense to say, 
‘Excuse me, Mrs. Chauncey, but my wife thought 
as how you was poor folks like us, or she wouldn’t 
’a made so bold as to send some broth, thinking 
you'd just moved in, and hadn’t got a fire made, 
maybe.’ 

“*We are poor, very poor,’ she answered me, 
‘and thank your wife very kindly.’ 

“Oh, she was a lady, sir, every inch of her, 
You didn’t have to look long to see that. ‘ Might 
I make so bold,’ says I,‘as to ask where your 
husband might be now, ma’am?’ You see, I 
wasn’t a bit natural, for I felt kind of awkward 
before the lady, and didn’t just know how she'd 
take being questioned. ‘He is dead,’ she an- 
swered, ‘or at least they tell me so. I can nev- 
er believe it. Were you a friend of my Frank’s ?” 
she added, suddenly. Then I told her as well as . 
I could—for I was half stunned, sir, thinking of 
that boy—as how I was only a watchman, and 
couldn’t think of calling myself a friend of the 
rich Mr. Chauncey’s only son, but that I'd watch- 
ed him and loved him ever since he was born ; 
but she stopped me. ‘My Frank had no father 
when we were married,’ says she; ‘he was alone 
in the world, as I was, and I never knew he had 
been rich.’ Then I saw in a minute as how 
‘twas. The boy hadn’t told her a word. He’d« 
béen too proud to let her know what he’d done, 
and yet again too proud to acknowledge even to 


her that his father hadn’t acted square with him. 
I didn’t say any more then about Master Frank’s 
people, but I kept her talking until I found out just 
how things were. It seems, after they got mar- 
ried, they went off to another city, and Master 
Frank he tried to get work, but somehow nothing 
suited him. And how could it, sir, when he nev- 
er’d been put to nothing steady? Still, they man- 
aged one way and another, and were happy as 
two doves together. 

“They'd been married seven year, and had a 
little girl and a little boy, when the foundry where 
Master Frank was acting as clerk went under. 
They’d had the gumption, sir—or she had; her 
young husband never’d ’a done it—to lay by a pen- 
ny ; so when he got an offer to go with a company 
to the Brazils, he-left what they’d saved for her, 
and off he went.- ‘I hadn’t the courage to say 
no,’ says she, ‘ although it broke my heart to let 
him go, for he was so eager, and sure he would 
come back with plenty of money.’ The party had 
gone out exploring some big river, and making 
out how to bring things that grew there down to’ 
the coast.’ He’d been gone about two years when 
she got a letter as said he went out in a boat one 
day with two more, and they’d never come back. 
The place was wild, and an easy one to get lost 
in, and they’d most likely died off somewheres in 
theswamp. Still she kept on waiting and hoping ; 
but her money was a’most gone, and in the little 


place where he left her there was nothing to be 


done; so she’d gathered courage and come back 
here again, thinking she could get scholars among 
the people she used to know. The worry and the 
exertion had broke her down, and there she was, 
sir, too weak to lift a finger. And the idea, too, 
of a lady like she was living in such lodgings; 


but she got the cheapest she could that was de- 


cent, and that’s how ’twas. You may think it 
odd her telling me so much, sir, and I a stranger 
and a working-man ; but soon as she found I'd 
known her husband, it seemed to do her good to 
talk. 

“I was just going, when out came the little 
girl from an inner room leading a little boy about 
four year old. If there ever was anybody repeat- 
ed over again, there was that boy the image of 
his father at his age; the same rosy cheeks and 
curly hair clustering round his forehead, and the 
same handsome, willful face. 

“When I got on my beat that night I thought 
it all over. “Miss Alice was off, and there was 
nobody but me to look after Master Frank’s wife 
and them two blessed children, and what could I 
do fit for such as them, anyway ? 

“T used to go up to see ’em every day after 
that, and Miss Nell—that’s the little girl—and 
little Master Frank they come to call me ‘ Joe,’ 
just as their father had done afore ’em. Little 
by little I told Mrs. Frank Chauncey the whole 
truth about her husband, just what a rich man 
the father was, and just how Miss Alice had 
mourned for her brother to that day. She didn’t 
seem to care about the money, said as how the fa- 
ther had cast Frank off, that was an end on’t, and 
never a cent would she touch if ’twas offered her. 

“ After that things got awful. Mrs. Frank she 
grew worse every day, till a kind of a low fever 
came on her, and everything fell on that blessed 
little Nell. Oh, she was a rare one for such a 
mite! The way she’d dust round, and take care 
of her mother and the little chap too, beat all I 
ever see, sir. The money gave out, of course. 
Money always has that way with it when it’s most 
wanted, I’ve noticed. Mrs. Frank she give me 
every blessed thing she could spare to sell for her, 
and I had to do it, much as it went agin me, but 
she never dreamed how littleI gotfor’em. That 
was the most I could do, sir. 

“T was thinking to-night about Christmas-eve 
just one year ago. I was coming along the street 
early in the evening, when what should I see but 
that little Nell standing looking at a big Santa 
Claus in a toy-shop window. It a’most broke my 
heart to see her, Master Frank’s little daughter, 
there all alone in that poor way. But that mite 
she was never down-hearted. . When she see me 
coming, ‘Joe,’ says she, turning her wise little 
face toward where I was—‘ Joe, that’s a fine- 
looking old fellow in the window there. But 
he’s very proud to-night, and he won’t look at me. 
We're strangers, you see, and I can’t stop to be 
introduced, because I must run home as fast as 
I can with the medicine for mamma;’ and be- 
fore I could say a word that brave little thi 
was off. I went inside, and I got what I cid 
to give them children in the morning ; but the 
thought of Master Frank’s son having nothing 
but a tin horse worth ten: cents for his Christmas, 
and that, too, coming from me, made me hide the 
things away soon as I got home. I couldn’t give 
a myself, but my wife she carried ’em up next 

ay. 

“That was a hard winter for Mrs. Frank. She . 
couldn’t get her strength, but she never lost cour- 
age, and always believed'things would hold out 
till she was able to work, and then all would go 
smooth. And so it would ’a done, for she isn’t 
one o’ them fine ladies as sits down, when trouble 
comes, without knowing which way to turn. | 
_ “But one night in the spring, when I was walk- 
ing along my beat, I gave a jump, for there was 
the big house all lighted up, and I saw Miss Alice 
herself at one o’ the windows. You can be sure 
I didn’t lose any time in hunting up David, and 
he told me as how Mr. Chauncey was all broke 
up, and he believed he was just pining away about 
Master Frank ; for the first thing he did after he 
got into the house was to go up to that boy’s room 
and unlock the door, which hadn’t been opened 
summer nor winter all them years, and go in and 
shut himself up. It wasn’t no use his repenting 
now, I told David, and the boy dead and goné; 
but that’s the way fulks does mostly, sir: when 
there’s no mortal good in it, they comes around 
right. Master Frank was gone, but them as be- 
longed to him was here, and the thing to be done 
was to take care of ’em. And Miss Alice went 
about it without stopping. She’s a big-hearted 
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little woman, if ever there was one. Mrs. Frank 
loved her ay carey She didn’t want to take a 
thing from at first; but there’s no standing 
out against Miss Alice. She always has her way 
somehow, and she took ’em to some nice rooms 
she’d fixed up, and there wasn’t enough she could 
ially for them children. She went and 
told her father all about ’em too, and how Mas- 
ter Frank was dead, nobody knew when nor 
where. The old man just hid his face, David 
said, and didn’t say a word. After a while, 
‘ Alice,’ says he, ‘their home is here. But not 
yet. I couldn’t bear it yet.’ Nor Mrs. Frank 
she couldn’t bring herself to go there neither, till, 
just a little while before Christmas, without 
saying a word he just sent Mrs. Frank a letter, 
her, for her husband’s sake, and for 
the sake of his old father, who never’d known a 
happy day since he turned his boy away from 
him, to come and take possession of what was 
her own, as it would have been her husband’s, 
and he alive. What with the letter and Miss 
Alice urging her, for the children’s sake she con- 
sented. And to-night they went, sir. They’ve 
been trimming a big tree at the house for them 
little ones. And old Mr. Chauncey he has been 
as eager as a boy, and Miss Alice couldn’t make 
it nice enough to suit him. Last night when I 
was passing he come to the door. ‘Joe,’ says 
he, taking hold of my hand, ‘God bless you, Joe !’ 
It isn’t for me to tell what more he said, but as 
for giving up watching my houses as I’ve taken 
care of this many years, I couldn’t do it—not till 
I am forced to, sir. But if I'd been dressed in 
purple and fine linen I couldn’t felt prouder nor 
happier than I did when he spoke to me that 
way. | 
: i When Mrs. Frank and the children were com- 
ing, it seemed as if the old man couldn’t bear it, 
after all; and up he went to Master Frank’s old 
room, and there he staid. But when they got 
there, what did Miss Alice do but take the little 


chap—he was dressed in a little ‘black velvet suit, 


with a plaid scarf over his shoulder, just such as 
Master Frank used to wear—and lead him up to 
where his grandfather was. She just pushed 
open the door and put him inside, and came away 
as fast as she could. They waited and waited, 


_.and Miss Alice she wanted to light the tree; and 


that youngster didn’t come. So she told David 
to go and get him. When David went he saw 
little Master Frank sitting on his grandfather’s 
knee, right there in his father’s old room, and the 
old man was crying like a baby; and that boy 
he was patting his cheek with his little hands. 
When David said Miss Alice was lighting the tree, 
the little fellow jumped to go; but his grandfather 
he seized hold of him, and said, quite calm like, 
that he’d go too. So down they went, the old 
man and the boy, hand in hand. David couldn’t 
stand it no longer, sir, and out he came to talk 
to me. And now they’re all there together, God 
bless ’em, and there’s rest in the big house to- 
night such as there hasn’t been this many a year, 
because the right thing has been done at last.” 

We were again opposite Mr. Chauntey’s man- 
sion. The bright lights were extinguished, and 
the calm moonlight flooded its silent front. Both 
of us were so absorbed in thought as not to no- 
tice the approach of a gentleman, until he laid 
his hand familiarly upon the ofd watchman’s arm. 
I was amazed at the strange expression that came 
over the old man’s face, but still more was I star- 
tled at his sudden exclamation. 


“‘ Master Frank !’’ said he, in a hoarse whisper. — 


“ Joe,” said the stranger, eagerly, “tell me, for 
God’s sake, are my wife and children in my fa- 


ther’s house? I have traced them there, but I . 


can not believe it.” 

“Yes, my boy,” answered Joe, “they are all 
there together. The Lord be praised for this night 
of and forgiveness !” 

ith one bound the young man was at his fa- 
_ther’s door. We heard the heavy night bolts 
drawn back, and the figure of the old butler ap- 
peared in the-doorway. Instinctively we turned 
away, and walked down the street. At that mo- 
ment midnight chimed from a neighboring church 
tower, and merry peals of bells rang out a wel- 
come to the glorious Christmas morn. 


GRANT AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue return of General Grant to Philadelphia, 
on the 16th of December, after a round tour of 
the world, was marked by one of the grandest 
ovations ever given to any man in the Enited 
States. A procession twelve miles long, and 
numbering fully sixty thousand people, gave him 
greeting, and escorted him through the main 
streets of the Quaker City, while on every hand 
countless other thousands thronged the thorough- 
fares through which the distinguished hero passed, 
waving handkerchiefs, tossing hats, and shouting 
themselves hoarse in their eagerness to do him 
honor. All the stores and schools were closed, 
and everybody. gave up the day to the celebra- 
tion. Altogether it was an occasion not likely to 
be soon forgotten by those who joined in the 
demonstrations of welcome. 

_ The special train on which the party reached 

- Philadelphia left Harrisburg before daylight in 
the morning, and arrived at the North Broad 
Street Dépdét shortly after nine o’clock. As soon 
as the train stopped, Mayor Sroxiey and the of- 
ficers of the Committee of Reception entered the 
car, and formally welcomed the General to the 
city. General Grant's reply was very short. - He 
simply said: 

“To you, Mr. Mavor, an citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, which has always been a home to me 
since I first became acquainted with the citizens 
of Philadelphia, I return with great pleasure.” 

After an informal conversation, the General 
left the train, accompanied by the Mayor. The 
multitude instantly recognized him, and sent up & 
glad tumultuous shout of welcome. The Mayorand 
his guest entered a six-in-hand barouche, and drove 


off to take the place assigned in the procession. 
The other members of the party followed in open 
carriages. The route was taken up to Broad 
Street, where the barouche stopped. At half past 
ten a battery on the heights near by thundered 
forth a salute of twenty-one guns, and the head 
of the procession began to move. 

We have not the space for an extended account 
of all the various military and civic bodies that 
took part in the procession, nor for a descrip- 
tion of the decorations of the streets and the scenes 
by the way ; but it may be said, by way of summing 
it all up, that it would take an entire page of small 
type in the Weekly to merely name the bodies that 
walked in the line, and that nearly every building 
was obscured by bunting. i arches, 
flags, streamers, mottoes, and evergreens met the 
eye in all directions. The appearance of General 
GRant’s carriage was heralded blocks ahead by 
the shouts of applause and the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs. Nowhere was any disappro- 
bation shown, but everywhere good humor afd 
welcome. As his carriage reached the front of 
Independence Hall, a few moments before one 
o’clock, a round of applause.greeted him, the bell 
tolled forth a salute, and this was the signal for a 
general outburst of enthusiasm all along the line. 
A very pretty incident occurred on Market Street, 
near the corner of Seventh. The ropes along Mar- 
ket Street, which should have kept back the crowd, 
were very defective, and at the point referred to 
had become broken down. A man was stand- 
ing in the front with a mere mite of a-child by 
his side. As it happened, the barouche contain- 
ing only the Mayor and his guest halted at this 
point, and the interest was so centred in the city’s 
visitor that the father lost his hold upon the child. 
The little fellow walked across the car track, and 
almost under the wheels, before anybody ap 
to notice the fact. Had the horses started sud- 
denly, the child would certainly have been knocked 
down, and probably run over. General Grant ob- 
served it before anybody else, and quickly lean- 
ing forward, caught it by the arm and lifted it 
first on the step and then into the carriage. There 
for a few moments he sat holding the two little 
hands together in one of his, after which he re- 
turned it to the father, and the procession moved 
off. It wasa very pretty incident—one which, ob- 
viously occurring by pure accident, served to show 
the consideration of the General for the smallest 
and most thoughtless of all the thousands who 
were gathered to do him homage. 

In the evening the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and Independence Hall, by the aid of cal- 
cium-lights, shone forth with a splendor never 
before witnessed. Hotels and private dwellings 
were also illuminated. A dinner and reception 
to General and Mrs. Grant were held at the house 
of Mr. Georce W. Cuitps. The reception was 
very select, only about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons being invited. At a quarter of ten the Gen- 
eral was serenaded by the city authorities, and 
Mayor Srokiry entered and paid his respects to 
him in his capacity as a private citizen. 

At ten o’clock General Grant left Mr. Cutips’s 
house, and in company with Generaj SHermMan 
and James L. CLaGuHorn visited the Academy of 
Fine Arts, where a reception was held in his honor. 
The General returned to Mr. Cu1Lps’s about eleven 
o’clock, and soon afterward left for his quarters 
at the Continental Hotel. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Pra Pecoua was a great dignitary in Siam; but he 
has met a sad fate. If reports are correct, he has been 
beheaded officially for having married a pretty girl. 
The facts—if facts they be—of this romantic tale are 
briefly these: The British consul-general in Siam was 
until recently Thomas G. Knox, who had resided at 
- the capital many years in an official capacity. He mar- 
ried a native woman, and his two daughters were edu- 
cated in England. One of them, represented as spe- 
cially attractive, returned to Siam, and being admired 
by Pra Peccha, finally eloped with and married him. 


regard to Pra Peccha’s conduct, which he called an 
affront not only to himself, but to the British govern- 
ment. The Siamese authorities took up the matter in 
_earnest. The unfortunate young husband was arrested 
on the gravest charges, and in due time was condemned 
to death. This unexpected result horrified not only 
the bride, but the father-in-law, who never anticip&ted 
such an ending. He did all he could to prevent the 
sentence from being executed, but in vain. It is 
thought, however, that Pra Peccha must have been 
found guilty of some more heinous crime than this 


elopement. 


It is said that as yet no one has shown any special 
desire to become initiated into the elaborate curiosi- 
ties of the Chinese language by placing himself under 
the instruction of the Chinese professor at Cambridge. 
It is a seriou’ matter to learn Chinese, for there are 
several dialects, and the written language is quite dif- 
ferent from the spoken one. By-and-by, doubtless, 
some one will appear who has both the time and incli- 
nation to attempt the task. 


In 1857 the first “‘ Chess Congress” held in this coun- 
try assembied in this city, at which time Paul Morphy 
startled all players by his wonderful skill. The next 
American Congress was held at Cleveland in 1870, the 
third at Chicago in 1878, the fourth at Philadelphia in 
1876, and the fifth will meet in this city on January 6, 
1880. There have been several chess conventions in 
Europe from time to time; one was held last year at 
Paris. In connection with the approaching Congress 
in this city, a problem tourney will be opened, and 
both general and special prizes will be offered. 


“ Bright Eyes,” as the young Indian girl who travels 
with the party of Standing Bear in the mission to ob- 
tain justice for the Poncas, and who interprets his 
speeches, is not herself a Ponca, but a daughter of the 
chief of the Omahas. Bright Eyes is her travelling 
name; for a name at home, among her own peo- 
ple, she has In-shta-the-am-ba. She is called a very 
pretty young lady, allowing, of course, for the Indian 
complexion, and has spent two years at a echoo!l in 


these States. At the Steinway Hall meeting, where 


Consul Knox was so incensed that he complained to. 
the Siamese government, using the strongest terms in 


she both read a brief address of her own and inter- 
preted the chief’s speech, her black and glossy hair 
was done up in a fashionable coil at the back of her 
head, and she wore a Derby hat with yellow feather, 
a handsome cloak over a plain black silk dress, and a 
neatly fitting pair of light kid gloves. She spoke in a 
modest, well-modulated voice, and her brief 2ddress 
was pleasingly and eloquently delivered. It is thought 
that the Supreme Court will not have much hesitation 
in deciding that she is a “‘ person.” ! 


A school for the education of children of Jewish 
parents of liberal views is about to be established at 
Jerusalem tnder the supervision of the Parisian Com- 
mittee of the Universal Jewish Alliance. Delegates 
from England and France have gone to Palestine to 
purchase buildings and open the schools. 


There is 4 law in Austria, passed in 1867, which guar- 
antees full religious liberty to everybody in the realm. 
Nevertheless there~has been much intolerance, and 
even persecution, The Emperor of Austria recently 
promised the deputation sent by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance that he would investigate the cases of persecu- 
tion, and sée that the law was enforced hereafter. It 
is therefore probable that some improvement will be 
seen before long. Only a short time ago six or eight 
Baptists met for prayer in a private house in the sub- 
urbs of Vienna, but were dispersed by the police. In 
the same city, on another evening, fifteen persons as- 
sembled for prayer, and were dispersed, and the men 
ordered tO appear in police court. Many other in- 
stances of intolerance on the part of the police are 
mentioned, although the Austrian cabinet recently 
decided that ‘‘ house worship” was to be permitted. 


Many cases of measles in malignant form have been 
lately repotted in this city, and the disease has so in- 
creased as to be now regarded epidemic. Disregard of 
sanitary precautions, such as disinfection and isola- 
tion by families in which the disease appears, and de- 
fective plambing, are mentioned as the chief causes 
of the spread of the disease. Children from infected 
families have associated with others at the public 
schools, néither parents nor school officers having en- 
forced effectual quarantine. Precautions are now be- 
ing taken to check the malady, and stringent rules are 
about to be made to prevent contagion in the public 
schools, 


The arrivals at the port of New York during the 
twelve months ending November 30, 1879, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1878, were as follows: 


1879. 1878. 
Citizens of the United States returned... 31,782 33,897 


Immigrants ........ 134,058 120,988 


The observatory which will soon be erected on Mount 
Etna will be placed on a site 9652 feet above the level 
of the sea. No other observatory in the world, except- 
ing the signal station at Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, oc- 
cupies such an elevated position. 


In Pari8 arrangements have been made by the Mu- 
nicipal Council whereby the correct time is indicated 
by electricity day and night along the boulevards and 
the principal streets upon a number of large dials. 
Accurate time may be secured in private establish- 
ments fof a small fee. 


The elevated railways have a patronage which should 
secure to the public the utmost care in all the arrange- 
ments dependent on the managers. In the year just 
reported to the State Engineer the New York Elevated 
Railroad Carried about thirty million passengers, 


According to the report of the Life-saving Service, 
sixteen stations were added in 1877 to those on the 
northern lakes. As a result of this, only one out of 
évery sixty persons imperiled was lost, or one out of 
every sixty casualties. In 1878 the number of stations 
was further increased, and the loss of life was reduced 
to one out of every 102 persons imperiled, or one out 
of every éleven casualties. By improved arrangements 
in June, 1878, the loss sank to one ont of every 216 
personsimperiled. Since the beginning of the present 
fiscal year, up to the date of the report, sixty-one dis- 
asters octurred within the field of the life-saving op- 


| erations On the lakes, there being on the vessels in- 


volved 468 persons, only one of whom was lost. 


Of the fifty members recently elected to the London 
School Board, nine are women. 


It is said that the only signs of Victor Hugo’s seven- 
ty-six years are white hairs and a few wrinkles. 


The allusions in the papers to a doctrine of law that 
an Indian is not a person may easily mislead. When 
our government commenced dealings with Indians, 
they were organized in tribes, and the dealings were 
by treatiés with the tribes. It was inconvenient and 
confusing, or thought to be so, to have dealings with 
individual Indians also, hence the view came to be that 
government had naught to do with individual Indians, 
but only with the tribes; an Indian was not to sue or 
be punished as a person, but was left to his tribe, and 
all questions between him and whites were to be set- 
tled with the tribe. Exceptions to such rules arose in 
later yeats, and dbout ten years ago the government 
gave up the plan of making treaties for the future. 
It is now becoming very necessary that the law and 
courts should ize each individual Indian, and 
deal with him as they-do with persons of other races. 


New York libraries are sharing in the new prosperi- 
ty. Mr. John Jacob Astor has given to the Astor Li- 


brary the vacant lot adjoining the present buildings 


upon the north, and an additional building is soon to 
be erected. . It will be about one hundred feet by fif- 
ty, will correspond in architecture and interior fit- 
tings to the present buildings, and will provide for the 
gradual enlargement of the library for a number of 
years. The trustees of Clinton Hall Association have 
taken advantage of present low prices of real estate to 
buy for future uses of the Mercantile Library four lots 
on the southeast corner of Broadway and Thirty-sev- 
enth Street. The price paid was $180,000, and erection 
of a building to cost about $200,000 is contemplated 
for some future time—not immediately. 


Persons who wish to visit the “‘ coldest town in the 
world” are referred to Jakutsk (or Yakootsk), chief 
town of the province of that name in Eastern Siberia, 
on the left.bank of the river Lena, and about five thou- 
sand miles from St. Petersburg. The ground remains 
continually frozen to the depth of three hundred feet, 
except in midsummer, when it thaws three feet at the 


‘surface. During ten days in August the thermometer 


marks 85°, but from November to February it ranges 


from 42° to 68° below zero, and the river ts solid ice for 


nine months out of the twelve. The place has a pop- 


ulation of about five thousand, chiefly occupied in can- 
dle-works. It-is also the principal market of Eastern 
Siberia for traffic with the hunting tribes of the Buri- 
ats. The State department should open commercial 
relations with Jakutsk, with a view of securing sup- 
plies of ice when the annually threatened failure of 
the American ice crop recurs, 


The experiment of lighting an ocean steamer with 
electric light was tried on the Inman steamer City of 
Berlin, on a recent voyage, and resuked very success- 
fully. Four lamps were placed in the grand saloon, 
and twoin the steerage. The passengers passed warm 
encomiums on the result, declaring that the effect of 
the four burners was to turn night into day, and ren- 
der lustrous with light (superior even to that of day) 
one of the finest floating pariors in the world. The 
immense saloon, forty-five feet square (an area of near- 
ly twenty-five hundred square feet) has blazed with 
light, so that reading, writing, andl even sewing have 
been possible in every part of the room, and this, too, 
under circumatances of ease and comfort heretofore 
unattainable through any proces¢ of illumination on 
shipboard. 


The following incident is related in a Vermont news- 
paper to show how families endure in the Green Mount- 
gin State: About two years ago a physician in the 
town of Windsor was called to yisit a patient living 
out of the village. As he was fastening his horse the 
door of the house opened, and a young woman with 
a child in her arms came out. They greeted each oth- 


er, and she said, ‘“‘ Oh, you are the doctor come to see 


grandmother. She’ pretty sick. You'll find her in 
the house.” He went in and fonnd a woman abcut 


forty, who said, “‘ You will find grandmother in that: 


way.” In the room to which he was directed he found 
an aged, white-haired lady lying on the bed. She was 
quite deaf, and did not notice his approach until he 
sat down and began to feel her pulse. She turned 
and said: ‘‘ Oh, you are the doctor. Iam not sick. It 
is mother you want to see. You will find her in the 
next room.’ So into the next room he passed, and at 
last was in the presence of his patient, whose daugh- 
ter, granddaughter, great-grandflaughter, and great- 
great-granddaughter he had encountered. He found 
her so reduced by disease and old age—she was nine- 
ty-seven years old—that he saw no chance of her living 
more than a week. He told the family so, but at their 
request left medicines and directions. Some three 
weeks after, he was driving by the house, and saw an 
old lady picking up chips. He pulled up his horse, in- 
tending to ask when his patient had died, when she 
looked up and said, “Oh, you are the doctor. who 
came to see me when I was so sick:” She is still liv- 
ing, as ‘“‘chipper” an old lady of ninety-nine as you 
will often see. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Jrrsry man was once thrown one hundred and 
fifty feet by an express train, when he picked himself 
up, looked around for his hat, and remarked, “* Well, if 
I don’t find that hat, I'll make the company pay for it.” 

But few men can handle a hot lamp chimney and say 
there is no place like home at the same time. 


When he sighs for her and she sighs for him, the 
sighin’s of the times may be considered auspicious“for 
a wedding. 


"Twas in Arabia's sunny land 
He wooed his bonny bride; 
‘ His umber Ella, rain or shine, 
a Was ever by his side. 
But now he does not! Caffre her; 
No love tale does he tell her; 
He'd fain Bedouin something else— 
Alas! poor Arab-Ella. 
He said her hair was dyed, and when she indignant- 
ly exclaimed, ‘* Tis false!” he said he presumed so. 


A Yankee woman recently married a Chinese lann- 
dry-man, and in three days thereafter the unhappy Ce- 
lestial appeared at a barber’s shap and ordered his pig- 
tail -y be cut off, saying, in explanation, “Too muchee 
yan 


“Your intended is hideous,” says a frank French 
friend. ‘‘ True,” says the fianeée, “hut if you only 
knew how they notice me when he’s along!” 

* Aw, my good man, what kind of a wesidence do 
ou think would suit me?” asked an exquisite of a 
ouse agent. After taking him in, eyeglass and all, 

the agent replied, ‘Something like a flat, I shonld 
think, would be most appropriate.” : 


A young man who held a loaded pistol to his liead: 


and threatened to blow his brains out, unless the girl 
who had refused him would consent to have him, was 
coolly toid by the young lady he would have to blow 
some brains into his bead first. He didn’t blow. 


A sentimental young man thne feelingly expresses 


himself: Even as nature benevolently guards the rose 


with thorns, so does she endow women with pins.” 


‘* Will your mother ever marry again ?” he inquired. 
** Not with my approval,” she answered ; *‘ such is my 
opinion thus far, and not a step-father.” 


A doctor went out fora day's hunting, and on com- 
ing home complained thet he hadn’t killed anything. 
‘That's because you didn’t attend to your legitimate 
business,” said bis wife. | 


Sportsman. Does father preserve. at 


Inernvors Mammen. “Oh no} we use all our fruit 
for making tarts.” | 


An old rail-splitter in Indiana put the qnietns npon 
a young man who chaffed him tipon his bald head, iv 
these words: ** Young man, when my head gets as soft 
as yours, I can raise hair to sell.” ree 

‘Been havitig your boots half-soled ?” asked Tom. 
‘Well, yes,” suid Ben, who was looking a little seedy ; 
**but they're not half s’old as my hat.”. And it was 
three o'clock the afternoon before Tom under- 
stood just what he meant by it. | 


A deaf-mute used the new andiphone. ‘Can yon 
pay me that five dollars ?”—these were the firat words 

e heard. ‘‘1 prefer to remain jin my original con«!- 
tion,” he said, sternly, and threw the audiphone out of 
the window. 

A gentleman in Paris paid a visit the other day to a 
lady, in whose. parlor he saw 4 portrait of a lovely 
woman of, say, five-and-twenty, Upon the entrance 
of the dady ber visitor asked her if the portrait was a 
family portrait, and was told ia it represented her 
hter. Ilas it been long since you lost 
her ?” asked the gentleman. ‘‘ Alas! sir,” rephed the 
lady, ** she died just after her birth, and I had & por- 


trait painted to represent her - she would have ap- 
peared if she had lived until now.” 
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THE GUANO ISLANDS. 


Tue principal wealth of Peru, or rather that 
which has been mast available, and produced the | 
largest revenue, is its guano. This deposit is 


found on the Chincha Islands in the south, on. 


the Guanajos and Lobos on the riorth, and to some 
extent on smaller islands and on the main-land. 
It is generally conceded that guano is the accu- 


mulated excrement of birds, which in numberless 


flocks frequent these localities. These deposits 
were formerly supposed to belong to a previous 
‘geological epoch; but recent study has brought 
to light, deeply imbedded in the guano, well-pre- 
‘served remains of aquatic birds and other animals 
of the present epoch. Formerly the guano of the 

“Peruvian islands was intermixed with the rem-. 
nants of seals.. These, however, have been s0 
much hunted in years past that they now venture 
but a short distanve inland, and the guano now 
accumulating, as may be gathered from our sketch” 
‘on page 5, is deposited almost entirely by birds. 
The seals frequent only the shores, caves,.and low 
rocks which are washed by the waves, and where 
they can quickly secure safety by taking to the 
water. Formerly they travelled to the very cen- 
tre, and climbed to the highest points of the isl- 
ands, as is shown wn by the deposits of their skins 
and bones. 

The name “ gua” is derived from the Peruvian 
huano, dung. Oné of the earliest mentions of this 
word occurs in a work written by Father Acosta, 
a Jesuit priest, and published in Seville in 1590. 
Of still older date than this work are the Com- 
mentaries of the Incas, written by GARCILASSO DE 
La VeGa, who died in 1598. His mother was an 
Indian princess, and his father a Spaniard of good 
family. GarciLasso gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the manner in which the birds producing 
the guano were protected by the laws of the In- 
cas, by which it was made a crime-punishable by 
death to kill the sea-fowl, gather their eggs, or 
even to visit the islands during the breeding sea- 
son. This writer then goes on to say how each 
island was divided by landmarks apportioning it 
among the different provinces of the kingdom, to 
each of which was assigned the amount of guano 
to be used during the season. He also greatly 
extols the fertilizing properties of guano, but does 
not call it by this or any other special name. 

Guano is, of course, the only manure used by 
the Peruvians. The government, to which all the 
deposits belong, allows those requiring it for home 
consumption to take what they may need free of 
any charges. In spite of this, however, the agri- 
culturists in many of the interior parts of Peru 
have to pay as high a price for guano as it com- 
mands in New York. The cause is the difficulty 
of transportation from the coast. This is usual- 
ly accomplished on the backs of llamas or don- 
keys. Hvompo.tpr called attention to the great 


value of guano, and the sample analyzed by Fovur-, 


croy and VavUQvrELIN was sent to France by that 
savant in 1805. He stated that “the guano is 
deposited in layers fifty to sixty feet thick upon 
the granite of many of the South-sea Islands off 
the coast-of Peru. During three hundred years 
the coast birds have deposited guano only a few 
lines in thickness. This shows how great must 


_ have been the number of birds, and how many 


centuries.must have passed over in order to form 
the present guano beds.” 

About thirty years ago a quantity of guano was 
sent to England from Peru, to test its value as a 

‘ merchantable article. It was consigned to a com- 

mission merchant, by whom it was placed in the 
care of a broker, who advertised it and put it 
up at auction. Being unknown in the market, it 
found no bidders, and the commission merchant, 
acting in the interest of his consignor, ordered 
the entire lot to be thrown into the Thames to 
avoid storage and other expenses, Later on, an- 
other sample of guano was sent to England. On 
this occasion, however, it was not offered for sale, 
but was put into the hands of agriculturists to 
test its qualities as a manure. 

The result of this experiment may be easily 
imagined. Wherever the guano was used it gave 
the most ample proof of its fertilizing qualities, 
atrd a demand immediately sprang up, purchasers 
being found to take it at a sum equivalent to $100 
per ton, The parties who thus became aware of 
the commercial value of guano purchased from 
the Peruvian government, for the sum of $40,000, 
the exclusive right of taking it from the islands 
and exporting it to Europe. They were not al- 
lowed to enjoy this privilege long, however, for 
“the Peruvian government claimed the benefit ‘of a 
law which authorized the recession of any con- 
tract or sale when the value of the thing sold is 
greatly in excess of the consideration given for 
it. After this the government began the exporta- 
tion of guano pn its own account. This was in 
1842, and from the few thousand tons that were 
at first exported annually, the amount increased 
to an immense figure. Before our late war the 
importation of Peruvian guano into the United 
States had reached 80,000 tons per annum, the 
greater part being used in the Southern States. 
At the beginning of the war this demand ceased, . 
but at its close the trade at once revived, though 
it has not yet reached its maximum quantity, 
Some few years since the right of exporting gu- 
ano was granted to a stock company, who still 
hold this right, and whose agents are located in 
the various pe markets, and manage the busi- 
ness. 

The high price which guano commanded soon 
led to the search for and the discovery of similar 
deposits in other parts of the world. Large de- 

its were found on the coasts of Chili and Bo- 

ia, and on /numerous islands in the Pacific 
ie These far western islands of the Pacific, 
from which immense quantities of this fertilizer 
are obtained, produce, however, an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of guano from that of the islands of 
Peru, It is entirely free from odor, and resem- 
bles brown dust in appearance. About fifteen 
or twenty varieties of birds may be distinguished 


as frequenting these islands, of which the larger 
number. are gannets, boobies, frigate-birds, tern, 
noddies, petrels, and tropic birds, both red and 
white tailed. On some of the islands game birds 
are found, such as curlew, snipe, and plover. All 
these birds are, however, much scarcer than for- 
merly, when the islands were unoccupied, though 
even at this.time they may be reckoned by myri- 
ads, at times absolutely darkening the air, and at 
the season of incubation literally covering the 


Saratoga Sprrxes, August 90,-4879. 
Messrs. Morean & Auten, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
Gentlemen, — Having noticed your advertise- 
ment in the Daily Saratogian, I wish to add to 
your list of my own. Thirteen years 
ago I was sick with Bright’s Disease for eight 
months without receiving the slightest benefit 
from the doctors. Fortunately my attention was 
called to your medicine, “ Constitution Water,” 
and after using two bottles I, was entirely cured. 
Any one afflicted in like manner should not hesi- 
tate to use your remedy. I should be happy to 
see any ore on the subject who is in doubt as to 
the truthfulness of this statement. 
Yours truly, L. R. CusHina. 


Ask your druggist for it.—{ Com 1 


Many curious pieces of Antique English ~~" 


Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 


Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a- Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, cornet of 29th Street, 
New York.—[Com.] 


Tue steam pipes, boilers, &c., of the steamers 
Knickerbocker and City of Vera Cruz and elevator 
J: L. Brower are protected with H. W. Johns’ 
Asbestos Boiler Coverings. H.-W. Johns Man- 
ufacturing Company, No. 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York, Sole Manufacturers of: genuine Asbestos 
Liquid Paints, Roofing, &.—[ Com. } 


Loss or THE, Harr, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

PHULADELPAIA, April 16, 1877. 
Messrs. JoserH Burnett & Co. 

Gentlemen,—One year ago my ‘hair commenced 
falling out until I was almost bald. After using 
your Cocoaine for a few months, I have a thick 
growth of new hair. ALEXANDER HENRY, 

Cola} No. 814 East Girard Ave. 

| 

ATTENTION is directed to the new and readable 
prospectus of the New York Ledger in our ad- 
vertising columns.—[ Com. ] | 


j 


nervous de- 


8 Brain Food natives cu 
.N. ¥.-[Com | 


bility. $ $1, Send for Circular. 315 Ist A’ 

Bates’ A 

Co., Box 


pliances. 


STUTTERING 


for to Simpson 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in cities of the world. 
No other ae rag makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or urious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 

tics without fear of the ills resulting from "hen 
&@ Commended for purity and 


food. 
5 who olesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


New Monthly Series. 1880. 
Eminent writers in all countries. Contributions 
original. Stands in the frout rank of periodical lit- 
erature. Subscription $5 00 a year. Specimen, post- 
paid, 15 cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York City. 


PENS. 
_ For Sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., New York. 


CHEAPEST 


oon RGEOUS 
JUVENILE ALMOST 


——GIVEN 

GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BR | 

3 BEEKMAN ST. OPP. POST OFFICE, WEW YORK. 

K== YOUR BIED in health and song by using Sing- 


er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great eee 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N 


BOOK KS 


TO THE READERS 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


The unprecedented success which has attended the 
publication of this journal, from the first Number, and 
the necessity of finding space for the literary and artistic 
eontributions that come pouring in from every part of 
the country, have induced the publishers to increase its 
size to sixteen pages. This change, which will take ef- 
fect with the Christmas Number, issued December 23, 
1879, will enable the publishers to give their young read- 
ers every week an increased variety of stories, poems, 
sketches, and other attractive reading, from the best 
writers that can be secured. The publishers will also 
avail themselyes of this occasion to present HARPER’s 
Youne Porte to their subscribers in larger type, which 
will greatly add to the begity and attractiveness of its 
appearance. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make HaRPER’s 
Youne Prorie the most entertaining, instructive, high- 
toned, and popular weekly paper for the youthful read- 
ers of America. 


TERMS. 


Four Cents a Number. 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five subscrip- 
tions, one year, $7 00— payable in advance. Postage 
free. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 
scriber desires to commence with the Number issued 
after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| Franklin Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


BGP Thirteen Numbers of HarpPer’s YOuNG PEOPLE 
will be furnished to every yearly subscriber to HaRPER’S 
WREKLY for 1880; or, HaRPER’s YOUNG PKOPLE and 


HaRPER’S WEEKLY will be sent to any address for one 


year, beginning with the. first Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEELY for January, 1880, on receipt of $5 00 for the 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


TO MOTHERS :—You take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? meer! 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 

put on old of es. 

: L. P. TIBBA 
820 proedway, ow York. 
Beware of Imitations, 


THOS, ASPINWALL & SON, 


604 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the U.S. for 


MINTON'S TILES 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRIOK% TILE Oo. 


Art Painted, Enamelled, Encaustic, and Plain Tiles. 
Tile Hearths, Mantel Facings, Jardinieres, &c. Art 
Porrery, Placques, Flower Pots, &c., &c. Will open 
a branch at No. 1177 Broadway during the holidays only. 


604 1177 
First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


C, WEIS { Manufacturer of 


Meerschaum Pipes, 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 
cular to 399 Broadway. ei 
vienne and 898 Grand Street, N. Y. 


‘POISON. 


Destroying the Nasal Passages. 


Destroying th the Stomach 
and Bowels. 


E 


| Destroying the Blood and 
Vital Fluids. 


The poisonous catarrhal matter filling the 

nasal passages rots away the membranes, tis- 
sues, and cartil 

The putrid accumulations drop durin sleep 

a the throat and are swallowed, paralyzing 

on 

ken up ou the absorbents, the virus enters 

Lungs, Liver, and 


STRIKE AT THE ROOTS 


of this gigantic disease. Cleanse, purify, 
an »y constitutional treatmen tral- 
ize the poison in the blood and cere speutral 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


with Imrroven Innater, reaches ev 

of the affected system, cleansing, paritying,and 
restoring. It is radical and permanent. It is 
economical and safe. Try it before it ie too late. 


Cc, STEHR, of 


rschau 
Pipes Cigar Molders. 
or Circa 
Price-List. 347 Broome 


Medal awarded at Centennial. 1 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chest 
P Civil Engineering, Ch Classics, and 
Col. TH . HYATT, Presi 


| 


THE GREATEST LIV. 


‘and many others, are represented 


Littell’s Living ‘Age. 


double-column octavo pages of g-matter patty. 
It presents in an en form, conside i 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 


entire body of | 


0 
It is thérefore invaluable to every American reader 
actorily fresh and COMPLETE 


tion fo an current literature, — indts- 
sable because it embraces the productions of the 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 

all branches of Lit Science, Politics and Art. 
pletely, thoroughly and 


“it rds the best, He an 
with ihe 


means of keeping 
Gives ent of ali at the of one.” 


is, by all odds, published.” — 
Souther, urchman, Rich 

supplies the want ic 


well in as 


Herald, 
With it reader may fairly keep with all 
that is important in thetiterature, ics and 
sctence aA the day.” —The Methodist, New 

** Thereis no other way of procurin the same amount 
literature for anything like the same price. 


_ on Adve 
“ It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY O B who desires a 
thorough com ium of all that is admirable and note- 


the iterary world.” —Boston Post. 
y in zines. York Observer. 


most convenient 
thought ia 


York 


The prince among 

The best literature of the Times. 

Published weekly at $8.00 stage; or 
for 810.50 THE LIVING AGE one the Ameri- 


can $4 Monthlies — Harper's Weel or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50 THe Livine 
AGE and the St. Nicholas, or A on’s Journal. 

Now is the time to subscribe, g January Ist. 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 


Toall new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis six 
numbers of 1879 which contaih, besides other interest - 
ing matter, the first chapters of two new serial — 

recentl in THe LIvinG AGE from advance sh 
viz.: “He O WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” by MR RS. 
OLIPHANT, ond ** ADAM AND EvR,” b the anthor of 


those remarkably attractive stories, ‘ rothy Fox 
and “‘ Hero Carthew 
Address, LITTELL & co., Boston. 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES, TABLEAUX. 


For Amateur Theatricals, — Exhibitions, Read- 
ing Clubs, Plays; Dutch Plays, kere, Temperance 
Plays, Irish lays, thiopian Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Plays, Guide-Books for Amateurs, - 
Wax-Wor hataden, Costumes, Tableau Lights, Cuil- 


ored Fire,.Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, 


Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Masks, 
Bones, Music, Song Books, &c. The only complete 
catalogue (112 ) of the above sent free b 


HOU 
Theatrical Publishers, No. 5 St., New York. 


c0 LLI Ny’ 


VO LYAI ELERT RIE 


i 


Te times more powerful than the best porous plas- 
ter. When placed over the centre of The nervous 
forces, the pit of the stomach, they stimulate the Liv- 
er, Stomach, and Bowels, perfect Digestion, cure Dys- 
pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps and pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
and Sciatica, they are the best 
ar Get the genuine. Ask for 
COLL Ss’ VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS PLAS- 
TERS. Price 25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of prite 
by WEEKS & POTTER, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


CACE SUSPENSION SPRING 


Every owner of a bird should have one. It gives an 


oscillatory motion to the cage which is identical to 
the motion of a bird alighting upon the limb of a tree. 
It will increase the song of the bird and promote its 
panpioese. Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Or- 
cular, BRISTOL wre G@ CO., Ansonia, Conn. 


Send one, two, three, or 
x, by express,of the t 
in Am put up 
strictly pure. 
Refersto all Ad- 
GUN R, 


78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO.” 


RELLULOID EYEGLASSE 


represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 

cians ewellers. Made 
SPENCER 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


90 Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
Postage stampe taken. J.B. Hvsrep, Nassau, N.Y. 


‘ 
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> 
| 
8 Max Muller, Rt. Ww. 
roude, Pref. Huxiey, 
may 1A. Proctor A. 
ise hae Cray. Mrs. 
ulock-Craik, Geo: Mac- 
> 
Tur; enlef, Oariyle, 
cessful. A weekiy magazine, Fives 
TE HOUSAND 
is with a satssfactory comp 
‘other ublication the best ws, Criti- 
and Political Information, from the 
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JANUARY 8, 1880. | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 


ROGERS GROUPS | OF STATUARY; 


AT 23 UNION E, N.Y. 
AVERAGE $15. 

- ‘(hese Groups are of a suitable size for parlor orna- 
ments, and are packed without extra charge to go with 
entire safety:to any part of the world. Catalogues can be 
had on applies tion,or will be mailed by enclosing 10¢c. to 


JOHN BOGEES, 23 Union Square, New: York. 
DRIVES TROUBLE AWAY,” 


The Great Family Paper. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1880. 


We have had a long and successful experience 
in publishing a family literary paper. 


We propose for the coming year, 1880, to 


make the Ledger just as good as we can make 
it—better than ever before. 

The ability to do this results from our long 
practice, and the generous support which our 
almost countless readers have furnished us, out 
of which we can richly afford to pay the highest 
price for the very best writers, new and old. 

The stories for the coming year will be by the 
most popular of our old writers, and all whom 
we consider the best of the new writers. 

The Ledger, for over twenty-five years, has 
employed the best writers in the country. It 
not merely contains the most interesting stories, 
sketches, and essays; but original articles from 


the most distinguished clergymen, statesmen, and 
scholars. For the coming year, we shall have 


articles every week from the pens of the Rev. 
Dr. Joun Hatt, of New York, and the Rev. Dr. 
Tuomas M. Ciark, Bishop of Rhode Island. This 
will be in addition to the usual variety from our 
old and popular contributors, including J AMES 
Parton, Prof.. Peck, Mary Dattas, Dr 
Mrs. Souruwortn, Judge Crarke, Mr. 
Coss, Miss Dupuy, CarLotta KINGSLEY, and many 
others. 

All manner of interesting and vital questions 
will be answered in our columns. 

The Ledger will continue to be THE Great 
Famity Paper, full of life and interest. 

It offers at once one of the cheapest, greatest, 
and most lasting of pleasures. 

OUR TERMS FOR 1880—POSTAGE FREE. 


Single copies, $3 per annum ; four copies, pw which 
is $2 50 a copy; eight copies, $20, postage free. The 
party who sends us $20 for a club "of f eig t F copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a com ee. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respect- 
ive towns, can afterward add single copies at $2 50. 
No subscriptions tuken for a less period than one year. 
When a draft or money order can conveniently be sent 
it will be preferred, as it will prevent the possibility 
of the loss of money by mail. Remember that the 
fe: pal on the Ledger m4 all parts of the country will 
d by us, so that our subscribers will have no 
e to pay. 

We employ no travelling agents. Address all 

communications to 

ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
Corner of William and Spruce Streets, New York. 


Now if you want a paper that has something in 
it—something to amuse, to entertain, to instruct 
—the best and truest love stories, sound, whole- 
some doctrines about right and wrong, and an in- 
finite variety of interesting, agreeable, and divert- 


ing articles, subscribe for the Ledger. The cost 


is nothing compared to the value of what you get. 


The PARLOR 


BILLIARDS 


The above is pest apisien now in the 
market for ga ba onthe the Ola or Young, Male or 
Female. It can be attached to any ordinary table, 
and consists of Balls, Cues. Clamps. Bridge, Cushion 
Cords, Pins, Chalk, Markers and full printed instruc- 
t ons for Three distinct Games 

_ PECK & SNYDER. 124 & 126 Nasesan Street, N. Y. 


| CIORTICONS 


‘TC OLAN and LIDES, 


L. J. 1340 Chestnut 8t., SLIDES, 
For convenience and efficiency , for F anges eb or tor 
public use, they 


6th Fd. cents. 
Splendid t Bottom Prices. 


endid Outfits a 


ASTHMA CURED! 


The latest and most successful ASTHMA OR 
PHTHISIC CURE ever offerca to the suffering. 
Gives relief almost instantaneously. Has no equal 
for promptness in action. Trial Packages sent 
free on application. R ar size, $1 OO. Address 

E. G. SMITH, M.D., Kentland, Indiana. 
Use Smiths Cough Syru p for Consamption, 


CONDIT, M McK 


— 


GAS, 
The Modern Fuel, 


When burned in one of Morton’s 
admirable HEATERS, realizes the 
predictions of scientists, that “THE 
USE OF GAS FOR HEATING 
MUST SOON FAR OVERBALANCE 
ITS IMPORTANCE AS AN ILLU- 
MINATOR.” 

These Heaters are BEAUTIFUL, 
EFFECTIVE, and ECONOMICAL. 

Interesting Illustrated Circular 
sent to any person favoring us with 
his address. 

Ask your Gas Light Co. about 
these Heaters. 


MORTON GAS STOVE CO, 


22 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK. 


(Gs This cut shows the style of Stove 
in use by the METROPOLITAN ELE- 
VATED RAILWAY for heating the 
waiting-rooms of the stations. 


NOTICE. 


Lt beng the purpose of the Publeshers to increase HARPER'S 


YounG PEOPLE Zo 16 pages, the last two inside pages will be reserved 
for approved Advertisements after the issue of December 23, 1879. 
Application should be made to the 


MANAGER OF ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


MODEL WORKING 


TOY ENGINES AND FIGURES. 


We send Engine, Figures, Pulleys, &c., all 
complete as per cut, and in working order, by 
mail, for 25. 

ECK & SNYDER, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
F MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 


nations should feel teful.”"—See ‘‘ Medical 
Press,” “* Lancet,” “* British Medical Journal,” &c.- 
CAUTION. —Gennine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Licbig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
o Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
tem years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and gr A for the United States 


wholesale o ay). © & CO., 43 Mark 
London, 
1d wholesale in New by PARK & 


THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 
ACENTS WANTED-675 to 8150 Per Month, 


Full Young House. INFORMATION 


cal will ifever, 


Fine Pa 
trations Hear 


DROPS OF 
AO constitution Water, 
THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
- For sale by all Druggista Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


N Elegant Holiday Preser —Agilt Auto 
A Album, with 48 beaatifu.iy 


ect quotations, all for 15c. PO. stam 


Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
All prices, from $1.50 u Business Men 
do your own Printing. x ke wealth 
The best presses made by J, F. W. Dorman 


‘Baltimore, Md, Price List Free. 


ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, 
AO paid, 10c. LL. JONES & Nassau, N. ¥. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, Revolvers. 

OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Tllustrated 

TI, 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCIN 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


pe excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite oa now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspepsia, 
diarrheea, fever and ague, colica, and all disorders of 
the digestive organs. Try it, but beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or ani ist for the genuine article, 
manufactured by Dr. » G. B. sSIEG EGERT & 


way. P.O. Box 2610, New York. 


STARCH 


AGENTS WANTED work, 


a complete and brilliant History of the great tour of 


‘Gen. GRANT WORLD 


by Hon. J. T. Headley, pe robb of descriptive 


authors. A splendid gift-book, A million 
people want it. The best chance of your life to 
make money. Beware of tmitationsa by unknown au- 
thors. The superior authorship, unique illus- 
trations, elegant paper, and marvellous cheap- 
ness render thix book immensely popular. 
20,000 BOOKS SOLD. Circulars free, terms 
liberal. Outfit $1 OO. Address 

ARD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philada., Pa. 


Ts. 5 
CHANCE FOR ONE MAN IN EVERY TOWN IN THE UNITED 
STATES TO GET A FREE. Address the 


Arms Com 
Washiogten Masse US. 
== CARELESS ENGINEER,” an amus- 
Mechanical Toy. Sold by all the toy dealers, 

Circulars free. Address Manufacturers, 
POTTS, 286 North Front St., Philadelphia. 


A MONTH— AGENTS WANTED_—75 best 
selling articles in the world; one sample 
Sree. AddressJay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


72 A Week. $12 a day at —_ easily made. Costly 
s Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Me, 


627 Chestut Street, Philadelphia. | 


SONS.—J.W. Hanoox, U.S. Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 


~HARPER/A: BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. Svo, 
oth 
If. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
following volumes are now ready: 

MILTON. By Marx Parrtison. 

BURKE. By Joun ry. 

THACKERAY. By Anruony 

ROBERT BURNS. By Priucipal Suarkpe. 

SPENSER. By Dean Civecu. 

DANIKL DEFOE. By Winisam 

GOLDSMITH. By Winctam Brack. 

HUME. By Professor Hux tery. 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonvs. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. 

EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monison, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Srerynn, 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Riess EN Biakrt. 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Trauslated by Mrs. Casnx:. Hory and Mr. Joun 
tm. With Ii! lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IV. 

AMERICAN BALLADS, By Tuomas Dunn EnGtisn, 

M.D.,LL.D. 32mo, — 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Edited by Jonn 


MEMOIRS OF DE REMUSAT. 1s02- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pact. pe Rémusat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. and Mr. Joun Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

Vi. 
A Criticaland Historica] Sketch. 
G. W.Brnsamin. Profusely Tilustrated. Svo, 
Hluminated Cloth, $400, 
Vil. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
and China. By Tuomas W. Knox. Llustrated. Syo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 v0. 

VIII. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Av- 
DINGTON Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two wks 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW’ NOVELS 


PU BLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxros. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By ANNIE Keant. 15 cents. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author. of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents, 


New York. 


Donna Quixote. By Justin MoCartuy. 


The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By Grorer 
Merepiru. 15 cents. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Farsron. 
High Spirits. By James Pays. 15 cents. 


The Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 1879. Edited. by 
Miss Buapvon. 10 cents. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. UO. W. O1aeuant. 10 cents, 


15 cents. 


10 cents. 


The Parson o’ Damford. By George MANVILLE Fenn, 
15 cents. 
The Bertrams. By ANTHONY TRoLLore. 15 cents. 


Sense and Sensibility. By Janz Ausren. 15 cents. 


& will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid,-to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in 


HARPER & & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. 


$2 CHARM PRESS to 


‘ 2x3, with Printing-Office, for $3. Six 
-_ larger sizes. 3c. stamp for Catalogue 
W. 6, EVANS, 50.N. Ninth St.,] Philada 


was TED-—Salesman—for each State. Salary 
$75 to $100 and wiecy Goods sold by 
sample. LA BELLE MANUF'G CO., Chicago, fil. 


PRI Ti PRES 
.. Bot mail $1.66. A 
“Itlice, viz., press, roiler, 
font of type, type tiay, ink, leads, we 
gold broivze, ant 80 ce 8, $2.25). Allb 
mail for 33 ose ackage of 4 
varieties of 10 Specimen Boo 
oft cents. Youna AMERICA 
Murray Street, New York, 


~ 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dx. Cuasx’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-Liat. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr.Cuasr’s Petntine Hovsr, Ann Arbor, ‘Mich. 


BI PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What ‘costa 4 


cts. sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue Srer. 
S. M. Spenorr, 112 Wash’n St. » Boston, Mase, 


PAT. CORN SOLVENT will cure 
Corns in one night without pain. Sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of 50 cents. J. M. SWAN, Newport, R. 1. 


Agent’s Profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 Outfit free. 
G. Rewxout & Co., 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 


85 to $20 


7 7 7 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfitfree. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


§ 66 A week in your own town. Terms and % outfit 


free. Address H. Hatvett & Co., Portland, Me. 


50202 Agents Wanted by 1 000 Advertise rs 


in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


50 GOLD and Silver Chromo Cards, in Case, ie. 
Agent’s Outfit, 10c. U.S. Card Co. , Northford, © Ct. 


$2 Gc) WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Agents wanted. Address Cou.ter & Co.,Ghicago, 


a Month and expenses guaranteed toA ents. 
$7 free. & CO., Augusta, Main 


New Im roved Self-Inker. ; 
5000 


for 75 cents. tary 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The - 


f 
{ 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 
| 

ESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. aA 

| 

= McOURDY & O@., F lelphia, Pa. A 

| CONSTITUTION WATER. 

| 
| 
A REVOLVER GIVEN AWAY. 
, ) The largest and costliest Catalogue of Revolvers, 
f \ &c., in the world, containing exact pictures of 
nearly every Revolver in existence; a valuable book 
& of reference initself. Sent free to any address. 
i 


